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Jerry Brwaters, 4 young Dallas painter, is editor of Contemporary Arts and 
a member of the faculty of the Dallas Art Institute. His portrait of David R. 
Williams won the Purchase Prize in the Sixth Annual Allied Arts Show in Dallas, 
March-April, 1933. 


Grorce Fort Mitton is president and editor of the Chattanooga News, and 
author of The Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radicals (1930) and 
Stephen A. Douglas (1931 ).* 


Cuarres W. Pipxin, Dean of the Graduate School and professor of govern- 
ment in Louisiana State University, is one of the editors of the Southwest Re- 
view. He is author of The Idea of Social Justice (1927) and Social Politics 
and Modern Democracies (1931 ).* 


IpELLA PurNELL, who lives in Guadalajara, is the former editor of Palms, 
and author of Little Yusuf (1931), The Wishing Owl (1931), The Lost 
Princess of Yucatan (1931), and The Forbidden City (1932). 


Mary Austin, an Associate Editor of the Southwest Review, is perhaps the 
most distinguished living American woman of letters. Author of a score of 
books of poetry, fiction, drama, history, and criticism, in the last ten years she 
has identified herself with her chosen home, New Mexico, as the leading au- 
thority om Spanish Colonial and Pueblo Indian literature and arts. Her auto- 
biography Earth Horizon (1932) wa: a Literary Guild selection last season. 


Joun Goutp FLetcuer és @ native of Arkansas who, after residence abroad, 
has recently returned to the Southwest. He is the author of many volumes of 
poetry and criticism, including Fire and Wine (1913), Irradiations—Sand and 
Spray (1915), Goblins and Pagodas (1916), Paul Gauguin (1926), The Black 
Rock and Other Poems (1928), and The Two Frontiers (1930). 


Naomi Sevz Tatrey of Dallas is author of “The Trial” and “The Little 
Stove” (Southwest Review, Spring and Summer, 1932). 


Rupert B. Vance, a Research Fellow of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina, is author of Human Geography of 
the South (1932). The essay on Governor Aycock is part of a book om Southern 
political leaders which will be published soon. 


Perer Motyneaux, Dallas economist, is editor of The Texas Weekly. He 
has previously contributed to the Southwest Review an essay “Land of Cotton” 





*Readers of the first two articles should be reminded the Review is unavoid- 
ably behind its publication schedule, and that in consequence these articles wert 
written after, rather before the date the issue must bear in order to preserve wi 
conventional sequence of publication. 
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(Spring, 1931). In his discussion of the legal status of the Texas Revolution, 
Mr. Molyneaux wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to such standard works 
as those of Professor Eugene C. Barker, biographer of Austin and author of 
Mexico and Texas: 1821-1835, as well as to the various compilations of the 
documents dealing with the rights of the Texans under the Mexican constitution. 


Perhaps a note should be included on the two Texas architects whose work is 
discussed in Mr. Bywaters’s essay. Davip R. Wituiams, a native of West Texas, 
studied architecture at the University of Texas and then went to Mexico, where 
he worked for a number of years. Later he returned to the United States and 
began building houses in North Texas (Denton and Dallas) in 1924. The “first 
attempt in the Texas style” was the residence of Mr. Ray McDowell in Dallas, 
built in 1927. O’New Forp, who was reared at Denton, became associated with 
Mr. Williams in 1926 and the two worked together until the autumn of 1931. 
Since that time they have been working separately, but in full accord upon the 
general bases of the problem of domestic architecture in the Southwest. The 
editors of the Review feel the work of these architects has initiated an original 
and fertile departure in the development of Southwestern architecture. These 
architects themselves, however, are by no means complacent about what they 
have done, nor do they consider their experiments finished. 


In a letter to the editors Mr. Ford has reviewed briefly the present status of 
their work. “Not one Dallas house,” he says, “expresses the pure mechanics that 
industrial developments have given us. There is not a house in all Texas that 
reflects the infinite accomplishments of scientists and engineers, and I do not 
know of any such plan in process or prospect. I do not esteem the mannered 
sterility of the World’s-Fair house or the second-hand formula houses of the 
Internationalists, but these are bad only because of the lack of ability and imag- 
ination of the designers, who have fallen under another tyranny of arbitrary 
style. The parts and fittings are right but the houses have no spirit, and their 


floor-plans are conditioned by the wood- and brick-wall structures of the tradi- 
tional styles.” 


Of his own work, Mr. Ford goes om to say: “I have built houses that have 
charm and subtlety, and it is modest enough to say that they are superior to their 
neighbors. They are the results of the analysis of plan and structural process 
rather than of preconceived decorative effect. Yet none of them has the beauty 
it might have if their owners and | had been courageous enough to look at today’s 
materials and build so that the integration of forms and spaces and colors would 
make an honest, singing whole.” 





DAVID R. WILLIAMS 
BY JERRY BYWATERS 
(See page 234.) 
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REVOLUTION, 1933 
The Passing of the Frontier Mind 


By Georce Fort Mitton 
I 


URING the past few months this nation of ours has 
1) gone through a basic change which by essential tests 

deserves the name of revolution. To be sure, the pro- 
cess has been unaccompanied by riot or bloodshed, but the as- 
semblage of arms, the discharge of rifles, the clash of troops 
need not be present for a revolution to occur. 

The real essence of a revolution is the transference of control 
from one ruling group or class to a distinctly different one. 
Usually such a transfer occurs during or in consequence of a 
great public emergency. If all that occurs is the substitution of 
one individual for another as the actual wielder of legal power, 
it is not necessarily a revolution; it may be merely a dynastic suc- 
cession, a civil election or a minor cowp d’état. The substance 
of revolution is, first, the actual transference of control from 
one major group which has wielded and wishes to maintain its 
power, to a second which, formerly excluded from authority, now 
comes in and takes command; and second, it is the substitution 
of a new purpose for an old one. 

Measured by both of these tests, a basic change has occurred. 
The shift in personnel has been more than that from Herbert 
Hoover to Franklin D. Roosevelt, or from the Republican party 
to the Democratic. It has been a shift from men representing 
large business interests dedicated to the profit motive, to those 
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representing the Forgotten Man. This is more than a change in 
administration; it is a fundamental recasting of controls. 

The change as to purposes has been even more basic and funda- 
mental. For almost a century, with the exception of the Wood- 
row Wilson régime, our national government has been dedicated 
to the service of powerful privileged groups. Individual initi- 
ative has been the formula, in accordance with which our polit- 
ically great have worshiped the golden calf. But now social 
responsibility has been substituted for unrestricted greed, the 
welfare of the many has been made paramount to the profits of 
the few, and the premise that in our nation “no man shall starve” 
has bottomed a new economic control. 

This resort to planning for social benefits instead of planning 
for individual profit is the most revolutionary change that has 
ever come in American thinking. As a matter of fact, it would 
not be in the least surprising if, in essentials, the Revolution of 
1933 should prove to have changed the direction of public con- 
trol more vitally than did our first Revolution in 1776. 

At the time when Thomas Jefferson wrote the memorable 
Declaration of Independence, there was far less alteration in the 
basic directions and techniques of life because of the united col- 
onies’ quest for an independent government than comes to us 
today through the far-reaching impositions of social controls over 
our national economic life. In 1776, the citizens of our colonies 
were citizens of the British Empire, members of that body politic, 
well persuaded of the rights reluctantly guaranteed to them 
by King John at Runnymede. What they desired was, funda- 
mentally, the recovery of English rights which distance and an 
unwise king and parliament had taken from them. The mechan- 
ics of this recovery was the establishment of new government, 
which would bring to America the benefits of the enlightened 
Anglo-Saxon freedom of William and Mary and Queen Anne. 

Today, however, we are not turning backward in an effort to 
recover something we once possessed. We are endeavoring to 
establish the machinery of control to bring us something we never 
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had upon this continent. That is economic security: the abolition 
of bread lines, the acquisition of the means for abundant life 
today and secure old age tomorrow. Our quest today is a quest 
not for juridic liberties but for an economic freedom by which we 
may achieve for every man and woman who is able and willing to 
work the chance to be justly compensated for his labor and to 
secure the contentments of a better life. 

The Revolution of 1933 marks a distinct break with our his- 
torical development. It marks an ending to our physical 
pioneering. It signifies that as a nation we have concluded 
we can no longer cope with the world about us with a frontier 
mind. Therefore, we have established restraints upon our in- 
dividual wishes and desires; we have determined that the wel- 
fare of the group must be paramount to the wish of any individ- 
ual; we have given a new purpose to our national government, 
a new spirit to the processes of our economic life. This is quite as 
distinct a shift in national emphasis as was the French Revolution, 
or the revolution by which America herself became independent 
of a British king. 

One need summarize but briefly the extraordinary measures 
which the Congress has passed under Rooseveltian guidance to 
realize how, in their techniques as well as in their purposes, this 
revolution has been given legal form. Take the case of money. 
The United States has deliberately abandoned gold as its stand- 
ard of money value. It has deliberately undertaken to cheapen 
the value of the dollar so as to restore value to services, com- 
modities and possessions of all sorts. A great program for credit 
and currency expansion has been set in motion, and the nation is 
already beginning to see the benefit of the change. 

Collateral to this is what has been done with the banks of the 
country. Legislation looking toward unification of our banking 
structure has been enacted so that there will be one national 
system rather than forty-nine competing ones. Commercial banks 
are to be divorced from security affiliates; private bankers must 
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choose between private-deposit and investment business. Plans 
are being worked out for reorganizing or liquidizing closed banks, 
for insuring bank deposits, and otherwise for strengthening our 
general banking system. The investor is also to have his rights 
safeguarded by the most drastic measures to outlaw worthless 
securities and control speculation ever undertaken in this coun- 
try. The man with the mortgaged farm or home is to have his 
burden lightened, is to be provided with facilities for renewing 
his mortgage at a cheaper rate. 

The industrial control which has been established is even more 
far-reaching. It replaces competition with controlled codpera- 
tion, and it places the emphasis upon the welfare of the workers 
in the industries and the consumers of their products. Their 
good comes first, and the profit of the individual plant or firm 
is subordinate. 

Consider what a change is being made in our entire business 
picture by our insistence upon codes of fair competition in each 
industry, upon the compulsory institution of wage-fixing by 
agreement between those who work and those who manage, by 
the establishment of sales quotas and the institution of a license 
system for such industrial units as refuse to conform. Here is the 
actual substitution of control from the top for unrestricted com- 
petition. Here is the sharpest sort of encroachment upon the 
individual’s rights of initiative, all done not that the rich may 
make profits, but that labor may be employed and the nation as 
a whole may benefit. 

Many other illustrations of far-reaching departures from the 
precepts of our copybook gods of a half-century ago could be 
cited, but nothing more need be said to indicate the revolutionary 
character of our recent national experience. There has been 
another American Revolution. Let us hope that this one, con- 
forming to the needs of our intricate modern world, will meas- 
urably succeed in giving us life more abundant and a definite 
amount of social security. 
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II 

The Revolution of 1933 is undoubtedly the most important 
fact in our American society today. It represents a complete break 
with certain of our past traditions. It starts us marching on a 
new and hitherto untraveled road—one leading, we hope, to a 
national life of economic satisfaction and social content. 

None the less, this year’s revolution is by no means the first 
which has occurred within this nation. I do not refer only to 
that formal revolt by which our founding fathers, with the help 
of great distances and good French ships and soldiers, secured 
their independence from an English king. In addition to that, 
there have been three other American revolutions and two coun- 
ter-revolutions which the realistic historian can recognize and 
describe. 

The first of these was the counter-revolution of 1789, as the 
campaign for the ratification of the Federal Constitution deserves 
to be called. The real foundation of the movement for a con- 
stitution was the determination of the men of property of the 
day to restore order to the nation, and to secure for themselves 
what they believed were adequate safeguards for their power 
and their possessions. If our Revolution of 1776 was an effort 
to procure freedom from external power, including that of prop- 
erty and wealth, the counter-revolution of 1789 was quite def- 
initely the point at which property recovered its dominance in 
American politics. 

The first affirmative bloodless revolution had as its external 
symbol Thomas Jefferson’s first election to the presidency. 
Occurring in the year 1800, as the culmination of an extraordinary 
struggle, it definitely subordinated wealth and property to per- 
sons in American government. With this first political revolution, 
Federalism suffered a death-blow, the Federalist party crumbled 
into fragments and the Jeffersonian succession began its benign 
rule of American affairs. In large degree this rule was a rational 
democracy, a government of philosophers seeking to supply an 
arbitrament of intelligence to the problems of our growing na- 
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tion. From Jefferson’s inauguration in 1801 until Andrew 
Jackson became President twenty-eight years later, the intel- 
lectual élite was dominant. 

It was Old Hickory who led the second bloodless revolution— 
Andrew Jackson, aristocrat by birth but ideal leader for an emo- 
tion-driven campaign. The rule of the intellectual élite had been 
far from comfortable for the frontiersmen in Tennessee, Missouri 
and Illinois. These men in hunting shirts, with butcher knives 
in their belts, believed themselves innately quite as competent 
to administer their neighbors’ affairs as were Virginia gentle- 
men with powdered hair and frilled-lace cuffs. Accordingly, 
in the ’twenties there was a tremendous upsurge. The aristocrat 
was thrown out, the democrat came in; rational democracy was 
subordinated to the mysticism inherent in frontier life. Until 
the present, rational democracy has never regained control. 

The third revolution came in 1860, when a sectional party, 
determined to change the social system of the Southern states, 
procured power under the forms of law. The triumph of 
Abraham Lincoln and the Republican party in that year’s presi- 
dential election marked an end to the effort to build a nation out 
of sections with opposing social structures and labor systems. It 
ended the epoch of sectional conciliation, substituting the deter- 
mination of an emotion-driven North to dominate our national 
development. It marked the decision of that section that ours 
was not a federal union of sovereign states, but a consolidating 
republic, with certain very definite subordinations of the state 
to the nation, and of the individual to the Federal government. 

This determination, sectional in its nature, was as distinctly 
revolutionary as had been the breaking away of the colonies in 
1776. It led to a counter-revolution by Southern states de- 
termined to maintain their social system and their racial relation- 
ships. After this counter-revolution failed, the results of the 
Lincolnian revolution were fastened upon the people of the nation 
as a whole. No more was it to be a federal union, but a nation, 
with all the virtues and faults that fact involved. 
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Since this third bloodless revolution there has been no great 
overturn until the present one. None the less, for sixty years 
a thoroughgoing redirection of our economic life has been in 
process, bringing in its train a concentration of wealth, a divorce 
between ownership and responsibility, a centering of economic 
authority in the hands of a relatively few corporations. This has 
thrown into the crucible most of our old ideas concerning individ- 
ual initiative, monopoly, the desirability of unrestricted competi- 
tion and other elements of the frontier philosophy from which 
our initial economic concepts sprang. 

As a result of this extraordinary alteration in the actual facts 
of our economic existence, there developed such a lag between 
these realities and the formule by which we sought to control 
them that the foundation was laid for the Revolution of 1933. 
In view of the way our economic verities escaped any sort of 
social control, it was inevitable that eventually we should have a 
thoroughgoing readjustment, and should bring this tremendous 
economic power under social governance. The first fruits of 
this effort are apparent in President Roosevelt’s great program. 
That it is a mere transitory device is extremely unlikely. There is 
every likelihood that this revolution will be at least as permanent 
in its effect upon our national development as was the Lincolnian 
revolution which made a nation of a federation of states. 


III 


This new revolution has, necessarily, aroused the most acute 
fears and doubts among those whose thoughts are rooted in the 
past. For the last few weeks there have been increasing com- 
plaints of leaders of the generation now on the wane that our 
recent changes are destructive of the spirit of American insti- 
tutions, that they hamper that quest for liberty which is the 
essence of our national life. 

One can feel and appreciate the distress with which men nur- 
tured in the atmosphere of the nineteenth century must view 
these epochal changes toward order and control. These new 
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limitations upon the individual’s freedom of action, these new 
restrictions upon individual initiative, do very definitely represent 
a point of view alien to that of the liberals of a generation ago. 

None the less, one cannot avoid asking if these liberals of 
the turn of the century have given sufficient weight to the real- 
ities of the words which seem so important to their ears. For 
example, they are in the habit of employing “liberal” and “free” 
as interchangeable expressions. But freedom means the state of 
being free, and this in turn means the absence of external com- 
pulsions upon an individual’s life. Under this definition, even 
the liberals of yesteryear were never free. However much they 
might have had personal independence to the extent of the right 
to vote, the right to be a juror or to be tried by legal process, 
none the less they were even then in the clutches of an economic 
system in which their livelihood was at the mercy of persons 
and conditions external to themselves. 

So significant is this fact that in recent years we have come 
to believe that economic freedom is the substance, while legal 
and juridic freedoms are merely shadows of that essential liberty 
which the individual must have for a life of satisfaction and 
content. 

Economic freedom has a meaning distinctly different from 
legal liberty. It seems as if, in our increasingly complex economic 
structure, the freedom of the man or woman who has a minor 
part in that structure cannot be secured and safeguarded under 
older types of social technique. This may be regrettable, but 
indications are that it is true. Changing conditions seem to force 
us to change our ideology toward them, and to experiment with 
new techniques of adjusting our social controls to economic devel- 
opments. 

In the days of Jefferson, without question we were more con- 
cerned over liberty than over freedom. And always it was lib- 
erty from certain definite somethings. We sought to overcome 
the tyranny of a personal sovereign typifying a disliked admin- 
istration from a distance. Our solution of local self-govern- 
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ment was the answer to distant government by another. But 
our tests were of a legalistic character: the safeguards we set up 
were political and juridic rather than economic. At that time 
we had a world in which man as a political being and a legal 
entity seemed much more important than did the economic man. 

For a century and a half, this emphasis has been shifting 
until today we have found by experience that it is the economic 
man who is in chains, while the political and juridic man makes 
what boast he can of the freedom which is no freedom at all in 
matters of living and saving and giving comfort to his family. 
Therefore, the American people have determined to secure the 
substance of freedom by winning economic safeguards for their 
lives. 

Now it seems this new economic freedom cuts through some 
of the texture of an individual juridic liberty which has been 
set up. Here we have a choice between two things, each in itself 
good, and we have to choose that which has the major good. Of 
course, the comparison may be equally turned about, and one may 
say we have a choice of evils, and that we must select the lesser 
of the two. We are just about persuaded that our political and 
juridic liberties are quite fictitious if they cannot be joined with 
the economic freedom which will enable every man or woman 
who is able and willing to work, to secure an adequate liveli- 
hood by labor. 

There, we believe, is the real essence of the conflict between 
the old and the new American social ideas. A national life based 
on the inviolability of human personality, with safeguards for 
individual initiative—or whim—irrespective of the effect thereof 
upon the welfare of the general group, seems to have worked 
well enough before the technological phases of the Industrial 
Revolution. But now it has broken down so badly that we are 
seeking other devices by which to secure what today we deem the 
most important of all freedoms, the freedom from hunger and 
from want, from poverty and heartbreak. Of course it would 
be better if we could intertwine the old liberties and the new 
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rights and at the same time safeguard the necessities of the group. 
But this seems now almost impossible. The new goal can be 
reached only by surrender of some of our traditionally dear in- 
dividual rights. The choice was inescapable and the nation has 
chosen that which seemed to it the greater good. 

It is a pity that the path of progress must be marked by obso- 
lete institutions and ideas, cast aside. And yet we cannot escape 
the feeling that in a world moving with an ever-increasing ve- 
locity, in which men are struggling with an ever more complex 
social and economic structure, increased control of the individ- 
ual by the group can be escaped only by the bankruptcy of 
civilization and reversion to a quite unphilosophic anarchy. 

Surely this election of economic freedom would seem to give 
a much better hope for an ordered society with satisfaction and 
contentment for our people. At any event, it is the choice we 
have made, it marks the road upon which we are marching, and 
it challenges us to give the best of our heads and hearts to reach 
the new goals ahead. 




















LEGISLATION and SOCIAL 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


By Cuarzes W. Pipkin 


I 
‘iE critical temper of social thought in the United 


States in the fourth year of unemployment is an ac- 
cepted fact. The continued loss of world trade and the 
strain upon the financial structure of this nation have given to 
international relations a practical interest that in many quarters 
even rivals concern over domestic issues. In fact, sensible busi- 
ness men make little attempt to separate the two large areas of 
commercial and financial exploitation, the one representing the 
home market and the other concerned with promoting business 
or sustaining it in the foreign market. There has been a com- 
mon ground in the prolonged crisis of unemployment. A na- 
tional campaign each year is now taken for granted, and there is 
no national organization which has not been called upon to at- 
tack the nation-wide task of supplying work for the unemployed. 
To provide employment is now an accepted duty of govern- 
ment. It is significant that the world crisis has brought closer 
to the people of the United States the breakdown of their own 
social and industrial system. This has been made plain in the 
efforts of the national government to promote international 
peace, and it is evident in the administrative measures of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with regard to trade and finance and unemploy- 
ment. The failure of what amounts to war-time measures to re- 
vive a decrepit national financial and industrial economy should 
be studied by every informed person who has any faith at all 
in the experiment of democracy. The ways to fresher thinking 
may appear. 
This is especially true with regard to the widespread interest 
in protective measures of social legislation, which is centered 
mainly upon the effects of unemployment in industrial America. 
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The opportunity to plan constructively on such a scale as is now 
possible may not come again. The human appeal behind legis- 
lation will not be so powerful again in this generation. The na- 
tion will either forget or become callous. While the critical 
temper is not so insistent as it needs to be to affect the cautious 
and cowardly leadership which evades the facts of economic 
waste in the national depression, nevertheless it may provide 
stimulus for a larger program of collective action than would be 
possible if this popular feeling were altogether absent. This 
popular reaction against what has become known classically as 
“rugged individualism” should not be underestimated. It is 
not deeply grounded in an awakened social conscience which 
would demand a new economic order, but leaders who know what 
is needed can certainly inform and guide by their instruction, and 
make possible substantial gains in national legislation and com- 
munity organization. 

It is worth noting that during 1933 and 1934 there will be no 
lack of information before Congress and the state legislatures 
concerning the costs of the depression, not only in terms of the 
degradation of the life of the unemployed and the workers, but, 
as informed students know now, in terms also of the terrible 
damage done by a lowered standard of living to health and edu- 
cation, to individual and family and community life. For- 
tunately, not only have the unemployed found their spokesmen, 
to whom the country is listening, but this first year of power for 
the Democratic party, with the promise of a New Deal, gives an 
opportunity for all groups to take their claims before their gov- 
ernments, city and state and national. The powerful lobby of 
the American Legion has strongly presented the effects of the 
depression on this important group. Nor are the farmers to go 
unheard, if for no other reason than that politicians will use them 
to hear their own echoes. 

The official period for “muddling through” the depression 
ended with the November elections in 1932. For practical pur- 
poses its end was authoritatively announced by Secretary of 
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OW Commerce Lamont when on March 20, 1931, his special census 
is- report revealed that on January 1, 1931, there were 6,050,000 
1a- citizens out of work. The winter campaign was recognized when 
cal President Hoover appointed Mr. Gifford to head the national 
ous committee “to codperate with public authorities and reénforce 
mic national, state and local agencies which will have responsibilities 
ide for the relief activities.” Official optimism was never less im- 
be pressive than in the figures for federal expenditures from the 
“his beginning of the depression in 1929 down to the first half of 
r as 1932. According to the statement of the President’s Organization 
t is on Unemployment Relief, federal construction, maintenance, 
hich and drouth relief expenditures for the calendar years 1930 and 
vhat 1931, and to June, 1932, were as follows: 1930, $452,301,000; 
and 1931, $787,587,000; 1932 (six months), $373,593,000. Of 
om- the total for 1931, $47,000,000 constituted the amount loaned to 
farmers in the drouth areas. Thus, from the beginning of the 
e no depression in 1929 to June, 1932, more than $1,500,000,000 was 
tures spent. Since that time national, state and local governments have 
f the embarked on programs of direct relief amounting to billions of 
but, | dollars. The importance of this expenditure, without any defined 
rible social policy behind its appropriation, will not be overlooked in 
edu- the general problem of national social planning. So much has 
For- | been attempted without any program. What could be accom- 
smen, __ Plished by intelligent administration for the future? 
or for All this means that the years 1931-1932 definitely marked the 
yes an beginning of a new period in the history of American social 
- gov- legislation. The years before President Hoover’s administrative 
by of efforts in the second and third years of the national crisis of 
of the unemployment, 1931 and 1932, are entirely distinct from the 
to go period since that time with respect to the legislative record of 
> them state and federal governments in passing protective measures to 


safeguard and maintain a standard of life for the American 
ression people. A new social policy with regard to legislation was de- 
| pur- manded in 1931 and 1932, if the well-being of the people had any 
ary of practical meaning at all. The national crisis of unemployment and 
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the destitution of millions required municipal, state, and federal 
aid in the form of direct grants from tax funds for relief. Since 
1929 the standard of living of the American people has been 
seriously threatened by unemployment, and by nation-wide in- 
dustrial and agricultural depression combined with world-wide 
financial dislocation and bankruptcy. Social legislation as an 
organized and collective effort by state action to prevent industrial 
waste and human degradation has assumed an entirely new signifi- 
cance in these years because it has become a practical question of 
security for American citizens. The results are primarily to be 
recorded in measures taken to meet the crisis of unemployment 
by municipal, state, and federal governments, but they are also 
indicated in the wider acceptance of the principle of old-age pen- 
sions, and the insistence that the industrial system shall more 
adequately protect the child and woman worker from exploita- 
tion. The laissez-faire laissez-aller period of social legislation in 
the United States has ended. It was not simply a matter of 
governmental action last year in a time of emergency, and it is 
certainly not just that now, because everywhere there is convic- 
tion that the present crisis marks a breakdown in the capitalist 
system. Few deny the truth in the words of Sir Arthur Salter 
read at the World Social Economic Congress at Amsterdam in 
August, 1931, when he said: “We have learnt at last that un- 
qualified laissez-faire laissez-aller involves intolerable waste and 
intolerable injustice.” 

The American mind is today impressed with the intolerable 
waste of muddling through, more strongly perhaps than with the 
intolerable injustice of an unregulated industrial system. The 
major industrialists have with great astonishment to themselves 
come upon the principle of waste in this depression. They have 
come upon this fact somewhat in the same way in which they 
have piously accepted the necessity of world peace. The diminu- 
tion in the profits of enterprise has been a fairly accurate measure 
of the industrialists’ realization of the intolerable waste of the 
depression. In this regard their instruction will no doubt con- 
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tinue. But far more significant is the necessity that the beginning 
which has been made in a new social policy with regard to legisla- 
tion affecting standards of living should be directed with great 
energy. The crucial moment in legislation and planning is here, 
and if lost by delay will not return for a generation. This present 
awakening of interest must see to it that social legislation becomes 
an integral part of the national social planning for wellbeing and 
security for the future American. The development of these 
tendencies can be defined in acts of Congress and by the states. 
The administrative and constitutional principles involved will be 
accepted by a convinced people. Senator Borah in his address on 
the LaFollette-Costigan Bill gave urgency as well as respecta- 
bility to an intelligent constitutional morality when he described 
the flag that floats above a hungry people as a “dirty rag” pol- 
luting the very air in which it flies. This is a charter of freedom 
for action. 

The believer in a vigorous, even daring, period of social plan- 
ning on a national scale may plainly join the issues of this present 
time to the whole past development of American life. National 
problems have defined national policies. The years before 1931 
may well be considered a period of humanitarian struggle in the 
history of American protective legislation, characterised by years 
of slow and unexciting progress in the effort to control by gov- 
ernmental enactment an undirected industrial system which had 
neither a conscience nor a determined will to organize its interests 
in terms of social justice. The classic method followed in 1776 
and 1861 and at every turning point of American history has 
again suggested the strategy of these times. Four years of un- 
employment are sufficient to mark unemployment as a problem 
of dominant national importance. But the evils of unregulated 
industrial life go far beyond unemployment. While the national 
Congress was divided upon empty formulas of relief, breadlines 
have written a new American political theory and have broken 
down resistance on arid theoretical grounds. Hungry people vote 
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and their friends vote. Thus, the era of 1929-1933 sees the 
emergence of a new period of social and economic policy in 
which hundreds of millions of dollars appropriated by municipal, 
state, and national governments are being spent for direct relief. 
Also, in times of peace a constitutional revolution is taking place 
in the policy of administration of national funds, and the com- 
monplace of a national crisis is not sufficient to explain away the 
fact that a technique used in an emergency could be utilized far 
more effectively in directing a planned national economy. We 
are not so dull a people as not to learn from what is going on in 
Washington that government is not a holy thing, but a jumble of 
constitutional phrases which hide an antiquated social creed and 
conceal the unimaginative mind in the midst of great changes. 

And here the political basis for the new constitutional morality 
is worth looking at. Millions of voting citizens are without work, 
and there is no security for them in the elemental matters of 
food and clothing and shelter. The margin of security for the 
white-collar worker and the great middle class, where they sur- 
vive at all, has become desperately narrow, and this fact takes 
on a new political significance because it may quickly affect 
legislation. Millions of people in this country find now for the 
first time a new kind of freedom in their poverty; for they have 
learned they care not a thing for nineteenth-century platitudes, 
whether they are uttered by ex-President Hoover or President 
Roosevelt or Norman Thomas or by hopelessly befuddled indus- 
trialists. What was remote in their social thinking has become as 
close as their childrens’ future and their own life itself. They 
will eat, their children will be clothed, and the freedom which in 
their desperation they create will finally change their government. 
It is needs now, not just votes and platforms and platitudes. The 
effects will come sooner than many now are willing to admit. 

It is important, then, that social legislation be considered as 
no longer an isolated plan of well-being for the worker. In the 
past, voluntary groups of economists, social-service workers, and 
competent students of national life have valiantly attempted to 
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bring before labor leaders and legislatures and politicians of the 
so-called realist type the waste and wreckage of the bitterly 
competitive industrial system. The arena is now the whole of 
national life, not just a single state legislature. Alert minds 
everywhere in these forty-eight states have begun to study the 
officially admitted depression to find the means to inaugurate 
remedial social policies; and they have recognized the depression 
as a consequence of the unbalanced industrial economy of the 
United States and the world. The acceptance of this fact is the 
dividing line between the old world and the new. The passing 
of the pre-depression era of social legislation in the United States 
has been marked by months of debate and committee discussion 
in Congress about public relief and its administration. In the 
state legislatures there have been emergency bills for public 
relief, and in nearly every legislature bills have been introduced 
which deal with unemployment, old-age pensions, and permanent 
schemes of organized welfare. Last year one reason for inaction 
was the plea that the emergency would soon be past. If it should 
end today the social effects would tax all agencies for several 
years to come. In 1933 and 1934 the falsity of this argument 
will be answered in state and national legislation. 

It is great good fortune that in this country many determined 
students of American life had laid the basis for the study of social 
legislation before the present crisis. This background is necessary 
for an understanding of the very rapid progress which has been 
made in many legislatures since 1930 with regard to measures of 
relief and security. New York and Wisconsin, for instance, and 
other states as well, have had for years an honor roll of untiring 
men and women who saw how thin was the disguise of health 
and prosperity which had been worn too long by the industrial 
system of this country. These men and women knew that the 
social costs would later have to be paid. Informed critics of the 
waste of unemployment, students of the tragedy of unsecured 
old age, advocates of wider health and industrial protection for 
women and children, all these were better prepared for intelligent 
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action in the crisis than the political leaders, who were slow to 
accept the obvious lessons of human misery and the breakdown 
of an uncontrolled and undirected economic system. Public 
opinion has moved faster than certain politicians believe is possi- 
ble. But their votes in the various legislative bodies will soon 
record their realization of the change in political opinion. Legisla- 
tion will follow. The late Senator T. H. Caraway with tears in 
his eyes described the plight of his own brother. Soon all con- 
stituents will share the limelight of senatorial sympathy. 

There is no doubt that legislative action is to follow this pro- 
longed period of industrial dislocation. This action should be 
nothing less than a real beginning for a saner and more just 
social order in this country. Men must not be allowed to perpetu- 
ate their discarded social philosophies and to continue the old 
grasping of profits simply because they may call this breakdown 
an “emergency” or a “depression” period. These years since 
1929 have been a breathing space to give us a chance to build 
anew more wisely and humanely, and if intelligence fails to use 
the opportunity for action there is no other way out. This period 
should see the constantly expanding ideal of security reflected in 
statutes. Social legislation should become an integral part of 
national social planning in which the security of the whole people 
is the great unifying principle of action. There are more funda- 
mental things that daring leadership can do, but at least in this 
field the great crisis gives a unique opportunity throughout the 
nation. 

Future legislation should develop the present noteworthy 
tendencies of protection and responsibility through social control. 
Congress and each of the forty-eight legislatures can become a 
part of the wider national program of social and economic plan- 
ning. The federal system allows the wide use of compromise 
and experiment, and these need not fail the American people now. 
It is plain that the administrative and constitutional principles 
involved, and changes where they may be required, will be 
accepted by the convinced and determined democracy. This 
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country gets its political philosophy from its needs, and for our 
politicians that is the only thing that matters. Now is the time 
to teach more pointedly that the purpose of economic organiza- 
tion is to be found in the degree to which it contributes to human 
wellbeing and happiness. Planned control can advance toward 
security for American citizens, and social legislation may well in 
these times help to build the foundations for a wider liberty and 
justice which has some meaning for men and women and children 
of the twentieth century. 

Above everything else this nation should realize that it need 
not take its direction from leaders who have been repudiated and 
who have been in a large part responsible for the present crisis. 
Bankers should not prescribe what a future social policy should 
be under their so-called individualism, when they have been the 
first to profit under a planned administrative dictatorship in 
national finance. Politicians who have abdicated in this crisis have 
no public morality for the future which is worth talking about, 
and to the fearful and unadventurous there is no prospect that a 
nobler America will claim their devotion. The words of M. Albert 
Thomas, late director of the International Labor Office, at the 
Amsterdam Congress referred to above, constitute a fine state- 
ment for those who are willing to make a beginning in social 
planning, knowing that the larger plans which will follow will 
rest securely upon foundations laid with sympathy and intelli- 
gence. Criticizing the view of those who maintain that social 
policy must give away before economic “natural laws”, M. 
Thomas said: 


For my part I hold to the old tradition of those who for centuries have 
been reflecting on the ultimate groundwork of human society. The old 
philosophers of the eighteenth century were unanimous in saying that the 
end of society was the general happiness, and in the nineteenth century all 
those who found themselves face to face with the miseries of industrialism 
considered that the organization of society and industry should contribute 
to the general happiness, to the raising of the conditions of life and work. 
However Utopian or paradoxical such an attitude may appear, I maintain 
that the world will know no rest, no stability and no progress if we do 
not have the courage to declare, at a moment like this, that social policy 
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must be safeguarded, that institutions must not be weakened. Otherwise 
the world is rushing straight to a catastrophic convulsion of society. 


I] 


The world today is a confused world. This fact in itself 
would not have such tragic significance if it were not that civiliza- 
tion today is a complex interdependent community of interests 
of men and nations and is based upon an entirely new foundation 
of science and technology. 

Confusion is calamitous when it results in human misery and 
in the destruction of the social values of high standards of living. 
It is thus that the impact of modern technology has inevitably 
created a revolutionary world in science and in human relations. 
The world of the depression is a revolutionary world not only 
in science but in politics, and there is an insurgency among the 
peoples of the world which is reshaping the whole structure of 
modern political society. 

At the crossroads of world depression in 1933 there is this new 
world that science and invention have made, characterized by 
speed, and its magic machine power has vastly changed the 
whole economic fabric of production and distribution. Men of 
necessity have accepted this world without understanding its 
power for good or evil in their lives. But at this crossroads of the 
century, from the other direction, comes the slow, bungling, 
muddling world of unorganized social and political relations. 

These two worlds have in confusion blundered upon each 
other. Each world is an anarchy. The high-powered machine age 
of technology meets the ox-cart age of social science. The world 
of machinery undirected has gone as far as it can in safety, and 
has attained such power that it is plain technology is either to 
dominate the future direction of human society blindly, or is to 
be controlled by and integrated with an equally strong and pow- 
erful organization of a new social and new economic order in the 
world. Decisions of destiny have to be made. 

The world today is a confused world because it is plainly seen 
that there is enough of goods and commodities to satisfy the 
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needs of men, and yet no system has been worked out by which 
these needs can be met in justice and equity. Material prosperity 
has been made possible by the elaborate exchange of goods 
throughout the world and by the rapid development in two cen- 
turies of the industrial revolution. The industrial revolution was 
blind in the beginning when it made a manure heap of the bodies 
of children and women and men in the growth of an unregulated 
factory system. The nineteenth century could in some way sur- 
vive the injustice and blindness of the industrial revolution of 
that earlier period. But no one who has seen the terrible ravages 
of the industrial revolution of the twentieth century, with its 
accompanying phenomenon of a world-wide mad nationalistic 
policy of war, can believe that if the twentieth century fails to 
control the scientific and technological development of the cen- 
tury for the common good of all men and women, there is any 
sanity and any security for the peoples of the earth. 

Science has been allowed to be an end in itself, and its little 
men, awed by the power which it brings to them, have thought of 
it as magic and not as one of the agencies to promote human wel- 
fare. It has become an unknown god to universities, and they 
have crowded their laboratories with what in some instances is 
nothing but academic junk. They have not questioned the aims 
of the laboratory in terms of human values. No wonder, then, 
that now there is chaos. It is because unwisely in the past we 
have refused to understand the part science and invention can 
take in controlling social relationships and in guiding the destiny 
of the state. 

What a bitter paradox it is that at the very time when the 
machine had been so perfected that hunger could be no more a 
menace, that housing could be made healthful, and that clothing 
could be made a thing of comfort and beauty, the blind pagan 
machine, instead of being controlled by man’s will, was changed 
by man’s stupidity into a godlike thing to worship. The machine 
age has become the very creator of poverty. It is the master, 
and rules over the undirected and unplanned age of electricity. 
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Instead of creating a land of health and beauty and leisure, the 
world in its insane lust of greed has tried to harness the machine 
solely to gain profits, and human life has become a cheap thing. 
Revolution is the answer. 

The world today is confused not only about the direction it 
should take for its safety, but even about its actual needs and 
how these needs may be met. Strangely enough, in a world that 
has the material foundation of prosperity for all and the tech- 
nological equipment to satisfy all the basic needs of mankind, 
this modern society of engineers and financiers and social scien- 
tists has tragically to accept the indictment of refusing to master 
its aims of living as it has controlled its expanding capacity to 
produce. The miracle of technology is the result of the man- 
ifold developments of electrical energy. Distance and time have 
been brought into the immediate service of science. But what has 
been achieved for the average man and woman in this new kind 
of world that the engineer and the financier and social scientist 
have made for us? Have human happiness and human aspiration 
had any adequate protection? The haunting cry of dispossession 
runs through the machine age. It is a dispossession of body and 
of spirit. The drift is toward disaster. If this drift is not stopped, 
the future of a complex industrial society is a future of anarchy 
and despair. 

Men everywhere today are asking one question: “Is there a 
way forward out of the insecurity of the present?” The anxious 
and strained and desperate days of these times have compelled 
many to think not only of the present situation, with its over- 
powering depressions of spirit and vision, but in general of the 
tragedy of an unplanned society which has so cruelly mocked their 
hopes. Men challenge the present to make some contribution to 
an understanding of what they can do about the future. The 
recapture of citizenship in a world that can be controlled is the 
desperate necessity of the citizen of the twentieth century. This 
citizenship is not to be regained with confidence until there is 
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clear understanding of the problems of control and the conditions 
of mastery in our present complex civilization. 

The indictment of the past is well-nigh universal now, but 
this indictment is as yet merely an indictment. It is simply the 
record of the reaction of men today to poverty and unemploy- 
ment, a defiant rebellion because of the hunger and despair of 
workers. Does it mean there is as yet really a victory over the 
unorganized and unplanned world of yesterday? Does it mean 
conviction lies deep in men’s minds that the way out is the way 
of deliberate planning for a new kind of world? The old world 
is not dead until men begin to build securely a new world. The 
past is not lifted from our hearts and from our imaginations 
until the ardor of a hardly gained faith valiantly sets itself to 
the task of using the institutions and agencies of these times for 
the rebuilding of the new world. 

A new social and economic order is emerging from the post-war 
depression world. There is no stopping the inevitable changes 
which are taking place in the means of production, and there is 
no delaying, in safety, the transforming changes which discovery 
and invention are making in standards of living. The world will 
either be a more sane and a more secure and a more happy world, 
or it will relapse into a barbarism of economic and cultural con- 
flict. The world is not a world in the image of yesterday, because 
yesterday is far removed from the actual technical and scien- 
tific bases of modern civilization. It is not pertinent to ask whether 
we want a new social and economic order. It is rather a question 
of what we intend to do with the world which is with us. Shall 
drift destroy civilization? Or shall common sense and courage, 
by mastering the technological system and making it advance the 
aims of human welfare and happiness, be the answer to the 
confusion of the world of depression? Drift is suicide. Delib- 
erate planning is the way to security. 

The lawmaker and social scientist in the new social and 
economic order can give great enthusiasm to the service of intelli- 
gence. In the field of the social sciences the world of the future 
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is to be a society in which individual and social intelligence will 
be far more powerful than in the past. There is no anarchy pre- 
determined finally in social progress if there is the real builder’s 
dream of a society based upon enduring principles of what may 
be achieved by adventurous social action. 

There are two aspects of the function of the lawmaker and so- 
cial scientist in the new social and economic order, and both should 
be seen in the pattern of the whole problem of modern democratic 
society. The essential objective of all honest men now is to aid 
in whatever way they can the steps toward recovery. Stark neces- 
sity is upon us. So near is the road back to low standards and 
intolerable injustice that it seems to open a means of escape even 
now to many who have given up any hope for better days. But 
the road back is no road at all, because all backward looking is 
merely accepting destruction as a way out. 

The lawmaker, through a planned attack on existing anarchy 
in modern society, can help tremendously to give the claims of 
reason a larger acceptance in practical affairs. The default of 
reason in modern society lies largely in the acceptance of fact as 
fact in the physical world, yet the denial of the validity of fact 
as fact in social relationships. The importance of law and of the 
administration of law is in their contribution to a new kind of 
society. The lawmaker’s larger duty in the new social order is to 
bring to the cruel woes of mankind the aid of the keen weapon of 
an intelligent understanding of a complex world, and to the 
unorganized life of a confused world the vision of reason 
accepting with enthusiasm the duty of leadership. This leadership 
in its trained and directed discipline can build a saner and more 
reasonable world. 


III 


President Roosevelt, through an administrative program which 
startled this nation and the world, has declared that the people 
of this nation have been impelled by events to join in a common 
struggle against economic chaos. He declared in his inaugural 
address: “We do not distrust the future of essential democracy. 
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The people of the United States have not failed.” He plainly 
warned Congress that if his recovery measures were delayed by 
the legislative branch of the government he would ask Congress 
for broad economic power to wage a war against the emergency 
as great as the power that would be given to the president if the 
country were in fact invaded by a foreign foe. Four months of 
President Roosevelt’s administration, from March to June, 1933, 
began a revolution in economic and constitutional experiment. 
The New Deal inaugurated a program of economic planning 
which was directly joined with the ideal of social control. 

The significant fact in the measures of the first Roosevelt Con- 
gress was the repudiation of the economic and social order which 
made the depression inevitable. There was the fresh energy of 
revolution in action and the audacity of a new way of thinking 
about the state. But what is even more important than this is 
the fact that a tremendous effort has been made to reorganize and 
to direct the codperative agencies of American industrial life. The 
government is attempting to combine all the power of collec- 
tivism with the energy of voluntary associations accepting a 
common responsibility with the government for the direction of 
industrial enterprise. 

The intent of this vast revolutionary experiment in social plan- 
ning is to reéstablish in men’s lives the sense of security and 
faith in their government. The enemy of democratic life has been 
a blind capitalism. Economic planning in itself is no contribution 
to the democratic life and democratic methods of control, for a 
completely routed laissez-faire capitalism may be attempting 
through such an organized effort, supported by vested interests 
and the government, to reéstablish its prestige and authority. But 
economic planning under the powerful discipline of ideals of 
social control may be the real beginning of a new deal for demo- 
cratic life. The Roosevelt revolution may thus bring reality to 
the struggle for democratic control of government and business 
and life. Democracy has not only attempted short cuts, as Pres- 
ident Lowell long ago suggested, but democracy has almost 
always been limited in its vision of a program of action, empha- 
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sizing the immediate and the transient goals of progress. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann in his Phi Beta Kappa address of 1932 at 
Columbia University, “The Scholar in a Troubled World”, char- 
acterized the American democracy as “unsettled in its life and its 
convictions”. He declared: 


For what is most wrong with the world is that the democracy, which at 
last is actually in power, is a creature of the immediate moment. Democ- 
racy of this kind cannot last long; it must, and inevitably it will, give 
way to some more settled social order. But in the meanwhile the scholar 
will defend himself against it. He will build himself a wall against chaos, 
and behind that wall, as in other bleak ages of the history of man, he will 
give his true allegiance not to the immediate world but to the invisible 
empire of reason. 


However true such a characterization may be for the individ- 
ual, it leaves out of account the effects of a chaotic policy of drift 
on society and on government. The individual scholar may take 
refuge where he may pitifully find a retreat, but for the nation 
there is no security which is not a security for all its people. 

There is thus a tremendous moral value in reéstablishing in 


these times a courageous faith in the future of essential democ- 
racy. It is here that legislation and social economic planning can 
make their greatest contribution to the way of democratic life 
in the United States. What does it matter that, as the Magazine 
of Wall Street said, “Laissez-faire and its concept of business as 
legalized private warfare are as dead as slavery was after Ap- 
pomattox,” if there is not a determined social policy to build se- 
curely the foundation of a good society? The National Industrial 
Recovery Act and all of the agencies and institutions established 
by governmental action under President Roosevelt must be com- 
pletely dominated by ideals of social control and social owner- 
ship. There can be no greater tragedy of the depression years 
than to have the administrative and financial and governmental 
experiments of national recovery used to revive the outworn capi- 
talist system. The depression is not worth its cost in social waste 
and human tragedy if the nation has not learned to use the 
machinery of social experiment to build a codperative republic. 
The only allegiance worth asking for in the New Deal is the 
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allegiance which courageously says its support is given only on 
condition that the national government shall accept the respon- 
sibility of creating a new social order. 

The future is uncertain, yet men and nations know that the 
old order of economics and politics and the outworn institutional 
forms of the past are repudiated. They will not be accepted in 
the planning of the future of America or the future of an inter- 
dependent world. After the depression, if there is any wisdom 
in the thought of the times, men will think less of the past and 
more of a future planned with hope and achieved in a confidence 
that by will and intelligence a better order of society is possible. 

The present economic and political scene indicates that the cap- 
italism which survives in the twentieth century will be a modified 
capitalism that accepts a social responsibility adequate to safe- 
guard the American worker and to protect the American standard 
of living. This is a standard of living that includes health and 
leisure and recreation, and an educational system which trains 
children of all classes for modern living. If capitalism does not 
accept social responsibility it will quickly give way to dictatorship 
or to mob rule. 

Prosperity will never again mean a return to the pre-war capi- 
talism which was uncontrolled and undirected, and which made 
inevitable the world’s worst period of human misery and the 
world’s worst period of economic dislocation. The future of in- 
dustry and finance must be a deliberately planned future if there 
is to be any security for individuals or for nations. 

If there is a way to a more just social order there will be a 
closer connection between economic practice and social morality. 
The profit system has proved its lack of motive power in a demo- 
cratic society. It has also proved a failure in its futile effort to 
direct the growth of a modern industrial civilization. The boasted 
efficiency of an undirected industrialism under capitalism has been 
answered by international bankruptcy in the post-war world, and 
by sixty millions of unemployed in 1933. This is fourteen years 
after the war, yet the wealthiest nation on earth has mobilized 
its governmental agencies to feed and clothe its people. The 
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United States has had its millions unemployed through four win- 
ters. They are the answer to the philosophy of waste in an un- 
planned industrial society. 

The great challenge to the American nation is to plan its fu- 
ture with a vision of what a democratic nation can do with its 
natural and human resources when they are all used to promote 
the aims of good living and to advance good will and justice 
among all men. No small or niggardly view of America’s great- 
ness is possible if there is wise planning for her industry and 
agriculture and social institutions in the twentieth century. The 
security of America will increasingly be joined with the security 
of all nations, and the machinery of keeping the peace of the 
world will command intelligent loyalty from the United States. 

The insistent need of a world at peace will be of more im- 
portance, because to rebuild a strained domestic and world econ- 
omy will require all the creative forces of politics and industry 
if there is to be any tolerable existence for a hundred and twenty 
millions of people. War will be the defeat of all hopes for a 
national destiny of liberty, and it will mean a world that accepts 
the final decisions of force. 

Democracy must function in terms of the twentieth century. 
Man must control his future by social planning. A planned so- 
ciety is the only society that can meet the needs of industry and 
commercial life, and if America fails to build a codperative eco- 
nomic system there is no way to recovery and security for the 
nation. In this world we live in—in the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century—the adventure of experiment must be found 
again in American life. Democracy must always be experimental 
and courageous. The depressions of business, the defeat of so- 
cial ideals by war and poverty, can only be guarded against by 
an alert and experimenting people. The future of democracy 
rests with bold economic and social experiment. 

The old world has passed away. Men are determined that a 
new world is to be, and that this new world will give a larger 
place to a justice and a good will and a security that can be trans- 
lated into daily bread. 
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AMERICANS WHO 
GO MEXICAN 


By IpELta PuRNELL 


MERICANS have never been scarce in Mexico except 
A during the troubled times from 1912 to 1920. But the 
Americans in Mexico heretofore have been chiefly bus- 
iness men who have attended to their business and have, in so 
far as they were able, preserved their own customs and habits, 
neither mingling with the Mexican people nor making any at- 
tempt to understand them except for commercial purposes. These 
Americans have been interested in gold, silver, and oil—princi- 
pally in oil—and in the fine woods and fruits and medicines 
which Mexico produces. Our concern with Mexico, until the 
last few years, has always been strictly utilitarian. 

I believe that the change began about 1923, when Witter 
Bynner and D. H. Lawrence were persuaded to visit the coun- 
try. The results of their trip were Bynner’s Indian Earth and 
Lawrence’s The Plumed Serpent and Mornings in Mexico. Byn- 
ner and Lawrence were personally responsible for the coming 
of other writers and poets and artists; Willard Johnson, John 
Dibrell, Haniel Long, Lowell Houser, and the Mays, I know, 
went chiefly because of the first two. In the same year Palms 
first appeared, published in Mexico; and soon after, Mexican 
Folkways began its existence under the capable editorship of 
Frances Toor. Anita Brenner had already discovered that the 
artists of Mexico were producing notable work, and was bringing 
them to the notice of the American public through such journals 
as Creative Art. Carleton Beals had also been fascinated by the 
country, and was writing vivid accounts of his adventures. 
Yucatan was put on the map for Americans when the Carnegie 
Institution began its work there January 1, 1924, and in 1926 
T. A. Willard’s true romance, The City of the Sacred Well, \ed 
even more people’s minds toward Yucatan. These, I believe, were 
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the beginnings—unless the migration began earlier still, when 
John Reed and Floyd Gibbons reported the exploits of Villa. But 
somehow I do not believe that their stories were of the kind to 
lure artists and writers south: I have discovered, during my resi- 
dence in Mexico, that the creative folk, however gladly they may 
welcome martyrdom for an idea or a spiritual cause, are on the 
whole somewhat timid if they think they may be in physical 
danger. 

Suddenly, in the last two or three years, Mexico has been the 
goal of migration of writers, artists, and poets too many to count. 
Suddenly we old-timers have awakened to find Mexico not only 
on the political and economic map of the world, but occupying a 
prominent place on the literary and artistic maps of the world as 
well. We can hardly believe it; it seems too good to be true. 

But consider the autumn of 1930. Susan Smith had gone to 
Mexico, and brought back with her a gay picture-book, Tran- 
quilina’s Paradise, with bright aniline paintings by Thomas Hand- 
forth. She brought another book as well, Made in Mexico, cov- 
ering the fields of Mexican arts and crafts, and illustrated by 
Julio Castellanos, a Mexican artist. René d’Harnoncourt brought 
from Mexico his comprehensive collection of Mexican objects of 
art, which after exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum were 
shown in other places throughout the United States. He illus- 
trated the book Mrs. Morrow brought north, The Painted Pig. 
Zhenya and Jan Gay did still another holiday-colored Mexican 
picture book, Pancho and his Burro. Oliver Herford illustrated 
The Adventures of Luisa in Mexico. Alida Sims Malkus pro- 
vided a sixth book, The Dark Star of Itza; and The Talking Bird, 
an Aztec story-book illustrated by Frances Purnell Dehlsen, com- 
pleted the extraordinary list of seven juveniles from Mexico in 
one season. 

While this literary revelation of the country to the south of 
us was taking place, in New Orleans members of the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington were assembling their material brought 
from Chichén-Itz4, where they have been excavating the ancient 
Maya ruins. In the autumn of 1931 appeared a number of books 
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on the great white cities that are being unearthed in Yucatan; and 
at the Chicago World Fair a model of the ruins of Chichén-Itza 
astonishes the sightseers. Lowell Houser and Jean Charlot have 
done splendid work as artists with the Carnegie expedition; and 
Jean Charlot has illustrated most beautifully the fine book on 
the discovery of America by Paul Claudel, a book which uses the 
ancient Aztec gods in a dramatic and stirring fashion. 

In Mexico City there was an exposition of American artists, 
sent by the Weyhe Galleries of New York. Diego Rivera thinks 
Caroline Durieux, an American from New Orleans painting in 
Mexico, has thoroughly caught the spirit of Mexico—more thor- 
oughly than any other American painter. And in Diego Rivera’s 
frescoes in the Secretariat of Education the figure of a slight, 
unmistakably Nordic person is gleefully identified by his friends 
as the portrait of Paul Higgins, a pale, blond artist from Cali- 
fornia who has merged himself completely in Mexican ways. 

Susan Smith has issued another book, her fine novel The 
Glories of Venus; Anita Brenner has produced Idols Behind 
Altars; Carleton Beals has published his Mexican Muze, in which 
he knows his way; Stuart Chase spent a brief vacation there and 
produced Mexico; Harry Carr made a visit and brought back 
Old Mother Mexico. Marian Storm took her leisurely way 
through the country, writing about it in descriptive essays as 
fine as the ancient Aztec featherwork robes, glittering with color 
and light, and built up by the patient weaving together of infinite 
detail. Emma-Lindsay Squier has collected ten of the best 
legends of the country. Mexican artists are welcomed for exhibi- 
tion in American galleries, and American artists, like bees, come 
home from Mexico laden with sweet plunder. 


Thomas Handforth, the etcher who abandoned his customary 
medium to do the aniline illustrations for Tranquilina’s Paradise, 
is an instance of the enthusiasm awakened in American artists by 
a Visit to Mexico. When he returned he brought back with him 
several trunks and wicker baskets filled with Mexican clay toys, 
textiles, banana-husk dolls, and etchings. The toys, textiles, and 
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dolls were gifts for friends. The etchings, after being displayed 
in the Macbeth Galleries of New York, were exhibited in other 
cities. 

“Are you going back?” 

Everyone always asks that. And everyone who has been in 
Mexico always replies, “As soon as I can.” They may have to go 
first to India or Africa, they may have to fulfill contracts, get 
married, pay debts, or stay with invalid relatives, but always they 
say they are going back. Here and there in Mexico is found the 
permanent home of an American writer or artist who instead goes 
back to the United States for an occasional visit. The American 
business man seldom goes Mexican, but for artists and writers 
nothing seems easier than to adopt one phase of the life after 
another, until they buy their houses and settle down, at home in 
Mexico forever after. 

“Why is this? Why do Americans go Mexican?” I asked Mr. 
Handforth. 

If ever there was a bred-in-the-bone American, he would seem 
to be one. Of Irish-English ancestry, he was born in the Pacific 
Northwest, and grew to maturity among the somber pines of its 
winters and the sand-dunes of its summers. His etchings have a 
clarity of conception and delicacy and mastery in execution that 
belong to the ripened artist, and have brought him early and 
widespread recognition. His “Fleet Wilderness” was included in 
Fine Prints of the Year, English and American, published by 
Minton, Balch. He is a Guggenheim scholar, winner of many 
prizes, a member of the Brooklyn Society of Etchers and the 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers. His etchings are in the collec- 
tions of great museums from the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
to Los Angeles and Mexico City. 

After being in the Pacific Northwest, France, Morocco, and 
Tunis, Mr. Handforth turned to Mexico. He sailed on the Linea 
Nacional de México, going down the West Coast from Los An- 
geles and stopping at every port. He found Manzanillo an in- 
credibly ugly and dirty place, but San Juan del Cabo and Acapulco 
very pleasant. At Acapulco he left the boat to drive his tin lizzie 
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over the “grand new road” which the government had recently 
completed. On both sides of the little town of Taxco the way 
is still unpaved, still the Camino Real built three hundred years 
ago, with walls on either side. He spent the first night at Taxco, 
and from there went to Mexico City; but he returned almost at 
once. 

In his little machine he had everything: his baggage, house- 
keeping necessities, and all the complicated equipment for making 
his etchings. Wherever he went he caused great wonder, for the 
back of the car was so bulging with articles that he could not close 
the doors. (An electric toaster that he could not use was appar- 
ently the object of most curiosity. Everyone looked at it and 
examined it, wondering about its use. Finally, in Taxco, he gave 
it to a friend, Natalie Scott, a writer from New Orleans. She 
used it and blew out all the fuses.) 

When he returned to Taxco, Mr. Handforth visited the Amer- 
ican artist William Spratling, who did Little Mexico for Jonathan 
Cape. Carl Zigrosser of the Weyhe Galleries came to Taxco; 
so did Helen Appleton Reade, who is connected with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle and writes for Vogue; Frances Toor, editor of Mexican 
Folkways; Elsie Clews Parsons, the famous ethnologist from 
New York; the Morrows; and Hubert Herring, the executive 
secretary of the Seminar on Cultural Relations between the 
United States and Latin America (he bought three houses in 
Taxco and will spend all of his vacations there). 

The young etcher was shocked by the devastation caused by 
years of revolution, especially in the state of Morelos, where al- 
most all the haciendas are in ruins and all the machinery has been 
destroyed. In Morocco, he says, large parts of the country 
were not affected by Abdul Krim’s uprising—the country went 
right on building roads and growing. But not in Mexico. In 
Mexico the revolution left nothing but destruction wherever it 
passed, and it swept the entire country. 

Mr. Handforth says that Mexico is not a good country for 
tourists because it is not comfortable. They don’t have golf 
courses all over the scenery and in many towns they have the 
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bugs without the beds. It is not cheap in comparison with Europe, 
and even well-to-do people going down there complain that 
things cost as much as in New York or even more. 

For the resident, Mexico offers a delightful climate. But there 
are no amusements in the villages. The only diversions in Taxco 
are the Sunday-night dances in the Plaza, and serenades. Birth- 
days and saint’s days are celebrated by serenading at four A. M., 
and the unfortunate recipients of the honor have to rise and en- 
tertain. There are no radios, and except rarely, no movies. At 
eleven all of the lights in town go out. But American residents 
go horseback riding, swim in mountain streams or in the tank at 
one of the haciendas, and play at being charros, those elegantly 
dressed Mexican hacendados who seem centaurs. 

Mr. Handforth found the religious dances most interesting; 
he has portrayed several of them in his etchings. An Aztec Tiger 
Dance is called “The Dance of the Tecuanes”; others are “Moros 
y Cristianos” (Moors and Christians) ; “Santiago y los Conquista- 
dores” (St. James and the Conquerors); and “Fiesta”. In these 
functions there is much to appeal to the artist. The Indians use 
papier-maché masks, painted with great skill and decorative feel- 
ing. The dances represent such scenes as the Christians driving 
out the Moors or St. James driving out the devil, and combine 
miracle plays, passion plays, and historical incident, mixed curi- 
ously with archaic Aztec dances and music and bits of Aztec ritual. 
The costumes of the protagonists are marvelous in the extreme, 
for in addition to the paper masks they wear whatever else their 
fancy dictates; St. James is likely to appear with his best lady 
friend’s feminine undies, and a beard of maguey fiber dyed green. 

At Noxtapec, in the little state of Guerrero, Mr. Handforth 
discovered the religious drama which impressed him most. When 
he arrived there he learned that his was the second car to pene- 
trate to that remote village. It is on the top of a mountain range, 
looking down on valleys in all directions. There he witnessed 
the weird and terrifying ceremony of the Penitentes. 

In the United States, until thirty years ago, this same cere- 
mony was performed in New Mexico. Later it was forbidden to 
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crucify the central figure of the drama; the Cristo is now bound 
to the cross by ropes, and allowed to hang in this semi-crucifixion 
for only twenty minutes. In the remote mountain villages of 
New Mexico the ceremony is still performed at Easter. Mary 
Austin describes it with telling effect in her book, The Land of 
Journey’s Ending. 

Mr. Handforth arrived at Noxtapec just before Easter, in 
time for the ceremony of the Penitentes. First in the procession 
came the Roman soldiers and centurions, dressed according to the 
Indians’ conception of fitness. After them came thirty-five 
penitentes, robed in black and with veils of black cloth over their 
faces. On their shoulders and outstretched arms were fastened 
great thorny tubes of the organ cactus, which has a long fishhook 
thorn. These were bound so tightly to their arms that the flesh 
was black from the stoppage of circulation. At the ankles of 
some of the penitentes dragged heavy chains. 

Following them trudged men in Roman togas of blue, pink, 
yellow, and orange, with crowns of thorns on their heads. They 
staggered under great crosses made of the organ cactus. All of 
them were barefooted. Next came men bearing a litter with the 
image of Christ upon it. This was surrounded by little-girl angels, 
wearing bright tin wings, wreaths of flowers, shoes, and stockings, 
and carrying black umbrellas to keep off the heat. Then, borne 
by women, the Virgin Mary in a litter preceded the wooden Mary 
Magdalen and Joseph. The procession, with the music of a 
band, paraded around the churchyard. They took Mary Mag- 
dalen up to the image of Christ. In her outstretched hands was 
a napkin, with which she touched the Christ’s face. Then a hidden 
string was pulled, the napkin unrolled—and lo! on the cloth was 
the image of his face. 

The penitentes are not supposed to parade or to hold their 
processions outside of the church, but they went all around the 
town, and for hours performed the fourteen Stations of the Cross 
and representations of miracles. At the end they gladly paid the 
fine demanded by the authorities. At night they had the panto- 
mime of the crucifixion in the church, and then removed the 
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organ cactus from the penitentes. All of them fainted and some 
of them died. 


“What about the political situation?” I asked Mr. Handforth. 
One always asks. 

But already he has lived long enough in Mexico to know 
the wisdom of Villa’s remark: “A closed mouth catches no flies.” 
He talked instead about Taxco, the little hill-hidden town with 
its churrigueresque and baroque pink cathedral of atrocious 
architecture, built by Mexico’s most famous nouveau-riche miner, 
José de la Borda. De la Borda with his suddenly acquired mil- 
lions did much that was worthwhile, building, for example, the 
famous Borda gardens. The cathedral at Taxco is an enduring 
architectural mistake, but a beautiful mistake. All about it the 
little flatroofed houses climb up and down the narrow, crooked 
streets, and around the town the mountains lift their great ranges. 

In his etching called “Pulque and Tortillas” Mr. Handforth 
depicts a little party of Mexican travelers who have paused for 
a bite to eat. The landscape is typically Mexican, with the corn- 
stalks in the foreground and the dark pines of the cold highlands 
in the background. “The Rodeo” portrays a favorite Mexican 
sport; the Mexican who twists the bull’s tail while another lad 
rides him is entirely in the spirit of that devil-may-care land. 
“Benito” is a handsome, sulky, smouldering peon, the stuff of 
which revolutions are made, and from which, with wise enough 
leaders, a great country may come. “The Faun”, with its grace 
and delicacy, marks Mr. Handforth as definitely akin to D. H. 
Lawrence in his minute observation of and sympathy for ani- 
mals. “Caballitos” (Merry-Go-Round) shows the Mexican in 
a holiday mood; “Taxco Women” suggests Morocco more than 
Mexico, but Mr. Handforth says that Taxco shows much of the 
Moorish influence that the Spanish brought. 

But of all the very beautifully executed etchings that Mr. 
Handforth has brought from Mexico with him, I like best 
“Tierra Caliente”. “Tierra Caliente” means Hot Lands, and in 
Mexico is synonymous with low altitudes. There are the true 
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tropics. In this etching Mr. Handforth has captured the absurd 
exuberance of Mexico, with all its spirit of melodrama, incon- 
gruity, contradiction, lurking tragedy, threatening nature, tiny 
pretentious man—and beauty. Anyone who has known and loved 
Mexico will find it here. 

And that is why Americans go Mexican. It is a country of 
grotesque contradictions, of macabre events and ludicrous fan- 
tasies, where the gods laugh at man, and man laughs back at the 
gods. Nowhere else in the world is there such a sky, clear and 
blue and enormous, and nowhere else is the tragicomedy of life 
played upon a stage of such natural beauty. 











MORE about SOUTHWESTERN 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Jerry Byrwarers 


ONTEMPORARY domestic architecture in America pre- 

sents a variety of aspiration almost inconceivable. In a 

single residential section one may see more or less faith- 
ful attempts to reproduce every style that has been developed in 
the whole history of building: a bewildering jumble of Cape Cod, 
Regency, Empire, Romanesque, Colonial, Baroque, Georgian, 
Tudor, Greek Revival; adaptations of a Palladian palace, a 
Basque or Breton farmhouse, a traditional French chateau, “some- 
thing in the Gothic style”, the Korean Emperor’s palace and 
celestial gardens at Seol—buildings which for the most part are 
“a little more than scenery, a little less than solids.” 

Yet this prodigious anthology must be accepted as an expression 
of American civilization, although not by any means the best of 
that civilization. What emerges everywhere is unthinking ad- 
herence to one convention or another without regard for appro- 
priateness—a chameleon-like tendency to imitate the reflections 
in the mirror of American life of all the moments of the past. 
If we are to understand this chaos, if we are to get our bearings 
and correct our perspective, we must recall the various importa- 
tions from abroad which have established the patterns of our 
borrowed domestic architecture. 


I 


Though we have knowledge of English colonists at James- 
town in 1607, Swedes on the Delaware in 1638, French settle- 
ments succeeded by Spanish at St. Augustine in 1565, and Spanish 
at Santa Fe in 1582, the story of early American architecture 
must begin along the Atlantic seaboard with the oldest surviving 
building of which the date (1632) is certain. Among colonies of 
English, Dutch, Swedes, and French who had sought political 
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and religious freedom in the New World, one might expect to 
find a free style of building, perhaps in the indigenous manner 
of the wigwam. Yet only the temporary houses of the colonists, 
the first rude efforts to provide shelter, were naturally devised— 
“huts of staves and saplings, the cracks filled with wattles and 
clay.” As soon as anything more than the barest shacks was pos- 
sible, the colonists tried to reproduce the architectural styles of 
their homelands. 

The pioneer stage of the Colonial Period, from 1630 to 1700, 
can be called the age of memory and the age of the carpenter. 
The average house of this time was unmistakably medieval, or 
at the least Elizabethan. Two-storeyed, steep-roofed, unpainted 
structures set broadside to the road with chimneys in the center 
of the gable-ends, the half-timber style replaced by siding—these 
houses constituted English villages badly transplanted. That these 
American buildings did not conform exactly to their prototypes 
in Europe was due to lack of the customary materials and skilled 
workmen. The interiors were crudely barren. The most char- 
acteristic external feature was the second-storey overhang with 
carved pendants (the one ornament) at the corners. The geogra- 
phical differences were few, although wood exteriors were favored 
in New England, field stone in Pennsylvania, and brick in the 
South. 

After 1700 came an amazing change. Drabness was clothed in 
white paint, and the buildings became almost suddenly adorned 
with full-blown ornament. The printing press brought New 
World architecture a stimulus from the formal neo-classical 
treatises, and the Georgian style, developed by Christopher Wren 
in England, was transported overseas by the rising American 
merchant class. Craftsmen had become more skilled from build- 
ing ships—the sailor’s love of white lead was transferred to the 
house. Yet the craftsman had begun to take on the ominous guise 
of the professional architect; he was helpless without his hand- 
book of Palladio, Scamozzi, or Inigo Jones. The entrance door 
was decorated with the broken pediment and free-standing Corin- 
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thian columns; full entablature appeared on the cornice, and more 
inside—all this the result of the work of the brothers Adam in 
England who, thrilled with the coming of the orders out of Italy, 
had hit upon the idea of planning not only the exteriors of build- 
ings but the interiors and furniture as well. These adelphi added 
the fan and sidelights to the portal, took out patents for “compo” 
ornaments (the excavated wreaths, honeysuckle, paterz, and 
urns) and otherwise dominated the late Georgian period. 

In America, the pure carpenter-architect was ably personified 
in Samuel McIntire, an Adamite of Salem. His houses were “big 
and cubical, three stories in height, sometimes placed end to the 
street .. . The roof was low-pitched, almost hidden by a balus- 
trade, and surmounted by a cupola and captain’s walk. Windows 
were large, stone linteled and fitted with shutters, with a grille 
balcony below. There were often elliptical porches and Corin- 
thian columns.” The exterior of the Georgian house was usually 
red brick set Flemish bond in mortar of sand and oyster shells, 
with quoins at the corners. The portal, which was centered, 
opened into a hal! vhich bisected the plan and contained an elab- 
orate stairway with carved newel posts, spindles, and moulded 
handrails. Interior walls achieved their first baseboard and trim, 
painted off-white in color, and fireplaces realized their first glory. 
The robust and foursquare Georgian design fitted the times and 
ushered in the professional architect, a type whose careful analysis 
was eventually to destroy the mode. 

During the late Colonial Period buildings in America had been 
simple assemblages of rooms adorned with ornament taken from 
handbooks. But with the increasing wealth of the slave- and 
land-holding aristocracy, such simplicity of abode came to seem 
inadequate: the situation called rather for something on the order 
of the Roman villas. 

In Europe the Greek Revival had been brought into England 
by Stuart and Revett. Napoleon had imposed Le Style Empire 
on France, and David and Ingres were creating a Franco-Grecian 
tradition in painting. The civilized world presented the paradox 
of the classic working hand in hand with the romantic. America, 
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in the throes of a revival of emotional Christianity, was never- 
theless waiting to be ravished by a pagan architecture. Though 
the Republic was essentially pioneer, it was classic in its conscious 
taste, an alarming discrepancy for our later observation. The 
period was one of politics, exploration, business—but not of a 
flowering of native art. The almost universal interest in classical 
form was the result of prudery, and was imitative with almost no 
touch of imagination. 

The Greek Revival, brought from England in the handbag 
of Benjamin H. Latrobe with his designs for the Capitol at 
Washington, was joyously received by America because it was 
the fashion. Greek buildings sprang up overnight along the At- 
lantic, up the Mississippi, on the Gulf of Mexico—the influence 
can even be found in Brigham Young’s tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City. A description of the Greek Revival in America is unfor- 
tunately made easy by its lack of variation from New England to 
Florida. Climate and environment meant nothing to the classical 
fad. (It is interesting to record that in this era the one attempt 
at native design, and a most successful one, was the incorporation 
by the foreigner Latrobe of the cotton boll, tobacco leaves, and 
ears and leaves of Indian corn on the capitals of the pillars of our 
seat of government in Washington.) This architecture meant for 
stone was naively translated into wood and brick throughout the 
land. The portico appeared, supported by free-standing columns 
in the various Greek orders. Brick was painted grey, and wood 
siding was laid flush, with imposed corner pillars. Another prin- 
cipal feature was the overhang and full entablature with dormers 
breaking through. Chimneys were plain and small (since there 
was no precedent in Greek temples! ). Roofs were low-pitched, 
and caused much trouble in the rigorous North. Windows had 
larger panes, and were symmetrically placed with simple trim; 
and stone, wood, or marble sills and lintels were a departure from 
the Georgian flat arch of brick and center keystone. The general 
plan of the dwelling was cubical, with a high basement for kitchen 
and dining quarters. Interiors were more Georgian than not. 
Wood paneling disappeared; there were high ceilings and free- 
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standing columns at doorways. The Englishman Duncan Phyfe 
was the hero of the interiors. 

The formality of this period gave us the cue, through Major 
L’Enfant, of city planning, for which we are grateful. The rec- 
tangular plan was workable for public if not for domestic build- 
ing. But the fallacy of art for art’s sake was clearly evident when 
the classic plan attempted to satisfy everyday needs. There was 
none of the common sense of the vernacular, none of the feeling 
for the purpose of material, which was lost with the complete 
subordination of the builder. The temple precedent, lacking 
openings for light and ventilation, was not an architecture for 
livable interiors. 


II 


At this turning point in America’s architecture, we may use a 
breathing spell to observe the progress of building in the West 
and Southwest, territories almost uninfluenced by the Anglo- 
Saxon development along the Atlantic. For in California, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana are to be found pleasant signs 
which must be considered in any discussion of American archi- 
tecture. 

We tend to forget that during the Colonial Period and the 
Revolution, Spain was conquering the Indians of New Mex- 
ico and California with the sword and sanctifying them with the 
cross. Where the Spaniards established outposts in America they 
built missions, which like other colonial structures were intended 
as imitations of a European style. Yet the architecture of the 
presidio and mission embodied many elements borrowed from 
the Indian pueblo, and was kin to Georgian only by remote rela- 
tionship to that prolific and fickle parent, the Renaissance. It was 
a mixture of Spanish, Moorish, Gothic, plateresque, Mayan, 
Aztec, and as much of Churrigueresque as the unskilled Indians 
could execute under Spanish supervision. The typical mission 
consisted of church, sacristy, baptistery, dormitories, hospital, 
shops, granary, and arcades, all carried out in the simple, sturdy 
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construction which inevitably results when an Indian works with 
adobe brick. The church was made pretentious with its intricate 
facade, colorful tile-covered cupolas, domes, belfries, beautiful 
star-shaped windows, and arched patios. Though such building 
was deprived of its continued justification in 1834, when the 
missions were secularized by independent Mexico, it has seen its 
second flowering in our own day in adaptations of the mission 
style for domestic building. 

Along with California and Texas, Louisiana provides us with 
fine examples of exotic architecture. In the New Orleans archi- 
tecture of the Vieux Carré, in spite of two major fires we see 
the meaning of Creole defined—a mixture of French, Spanish, 
and American. Although it has a Cabildo representing the Span- 
ish influence and a Convent of the Ursulines charmingly Gallic, 
the character of the old city comes rather from the domiciles, 
built Creole under the influence of Georgian and Greek Revival. 
The typical Creole house of the Vieux Carré has a plastered and 
painted facade of fine proportions, rising straight from the lot 
line. The windows are shuttered French casements, extending 
to the floor. The front wall is crowned with a cornice, and the 
steep roof of slate or tile is pierced by dormer windows, usually 
Georgian in design. Around the middle of the house projects an 
iron balcony. Those built before 1850 were wrought, usually 
after Louis XVI models, but the later cast-iron balconies are in 
greatest profusion. (In one of these cast trellises probably de- 
signed by Latrobe, are found native vegetable forms.) In plan 
the French court replaces the Spanish patio; there is a side drive- 
way, and the court is overhung by inside balconies and edged with 
shallow kitchens and slaves’ quarters. The interiors are almost 
always Greek Revival. 

Through French and Spanish building in the Southwest and 
West, with almost no influence from developments in the East, 
American domestic architecture has been provided with its best 
examples of dwellings conceived and constructed in terms of a 
definite environment. 
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Ill 


After the Civil War eastern America went industrial. It was 
the age of iron, petroleum, gas: the age of “culture via the check- 
book”, of the victoria and span of spanking bays. The railroads 
crossed the continent; Europe was had by cable. To our archi- 
tecture, England contributed Victorian Gothic and France con- 
tributed the mansard style; and American industry welded the 
styles, rounded them off with the machine, had ferrous spiders 
weave a halo. Industry and romanticism went hand in hand: 
one architect could at the same time design the Gothic St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Boston and a successful steam pumping plant in 
Philadelphia. When the well-meaning Eastlake brought forth 
his Hints on Household Taste, urging honest use of materials, 
architects skilfully circumvented him. 

Architecture was of high and narrow dimensions, “patterned 
to death in architectural agony”, the mistakes alone being Amer- 
ican. On the typical houses carried out in brownstone we find the 
high and narrow stoop with cast-iron front, the high cornice, the 
mansard roof, and the cupola. Dark and dank interiors were 
crammed with jimcracks, whatnots, palms, and draperies, and 
each room had its cast-iron fireplace. 

From this architectural colic we were fortunately relieved by 
a Romantic, but not a minor one: the last master-mason, H. H. 
Richardson of Louisiana, in his day America’s greatest architect. 
Richardson instituted the Romanesque Revival, the first move- 
ment in our art that was “not a copy or an echo of a similar 
European manifestation”; his procedure in building is of major 
importance. Showing courage in the face of confusion, he proved 
his designs time and again before they left his office; he used the 
best of materials and workmen; he never did a pot-boiler. For 
the first time in America the artist (not artisan) collaborated with 
the architect to restore color to its place inside and out. 

But the Romanesque was not easily adaptable to domestic 
building. Wood could not do the work of stone, but it made the 
attempt. There were towers, high roofs, huge gables, molded 
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siding, porches and porte-cochéres. Texture, vital to the Romantic 
style, was achieved by putting shingles cut in diamonds or half- 
circles on walls as well as on roofs. The turning-lathe outmoded 
the jig-saw, and the architecture of the ’eighties was ornamental 
with spindles, grilles, and balusters. Interiors were thoroughly 
invaded by the golden-oak rage and, far worse, by trophies of 
the hunt, the wooden Negro boy holding a card tray, Bengal tiger 
skins, alabaster models, dried sea-horses, opium pipes, Turkish 
hanging lamps, and rubber plants. 

But when all Americans visited the World Columbian Exhibi- 
tion at Chicago in 1893 they saw the Romanesque washed away 
for good by the gleaming White City. The vast beauty of the 
builded assemblage convinced layman and professional alike of 
the enduring quality of imperial Greece and Rome. The classic 
was reinstated. 

More interesting to present-day investigators than this second 
American classic revival is one building among the Fair’s palaces 
—the Transportation Building by Louis Sullivan. The architec- 
ture of this structure seemed based on no precedent. It was a 
plaster building that looked like a plaster building. Its architect 
had written the law that form should express function, to which 
law he added three corollaries: A building must tell the truth 
about its construction and materials; ornament should be of the 
surface—not on it; nothing save original, indigenous, “pure” de- 
sign should enter into a building. 

Here was courage, reason, and a voice combined in one archi- 
tectural prophet. Such secessionist principles gathered disciples 
immediately in Chicago—among them Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Sullivan and his followers sanctioned the machine as a normal 
tool of the times, but held the vernacular in disdain. What was 
their building like? The most striking element in the exterior 
of a Sullivan-Wright house was its horizontality and lowness. 
Roofs were low-pitched, chimneys low and very broad, cornices 
wide and projecting. Porches also projected, walls reached out 
to garages, low terraces spread so that there was a flattening of 
the general scheme. All the graces and curves of the Renaissance 
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were denied, and inorganic geometrical bands of ornament fol- 
lowed the eaves and the base. Doors were low, and casement 
windows were disposed in groups. All materials were used, each 
expressing its innate natural quality. 

If such exteriors startled the natives, the Sullivan-Wright in- 
teriors must have stopped their breath. Yet it is from the work 
of these men that most of the sense and convenience of our small 
house of today was derived. Handicraft objects, wallpaper, and 
pictures were banished from the house and built-in furniture sup- 
planted the products of Grand Rapids. Navajo rugs were much 
in favor for floor coverings. The interior, taking its style from 
low ceilings and open vistas, was rigorous in its simplicity. 

Introduced by a profound prophet and developed by at least 
one brilliant exponent, this type of building nevertheless lan- 
guished, and did not become fashionable. It was opposed by 
the Beaux-Arts offices of New York (which had tended to be- 
come the architectural capital after Chicago’s weakening travail 
of the Fair); it failed to produce one outstanding work to bowl 
over the doubters; it was not adopted by enough influential 
patrons; it had the message and the leaders, but the breaks were 
against it. Its general importance will be discussed later, but one 
thing must be recorded at this place. In 1912 Wright published 
his Sketches and Executed Work in Berlin, and the modern archi- 
tecture of northern Europe was changed as a result. This event 
is important because it was the turn of the architectural tide— 
never before had Europe been affected by American architecture. 

If America was cold to Sullivan’s building procedure, what 
did it adopt after the Fair? Briefly, the answer is—every build- 
ing procedure available! We had been introduced to architectural 
eclecticism in the fifties and ’sixties, but we had usually indulged 
in only one style at a time. Now America went on a spree of 
architectural fads. The millionaire class with money to burn 
came into existence; education and travel were made easier for 
the public as well as for the architect; there was an increasing 
number of American magazines devoted to building, furnishing, 
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and gardening. For the public this meant an acquaintance with 
historic styles that was given emotional coloring by the exotic 
lure of distant lands; for the architect it meant the formation of 
six-name firms that could turn out plans in any manner. (It was 
during this time, in 1905, that the American C. F. McKim, recog- 
nizing, as one critic says, his “birthplace”, founded the American 
Academy in Rome.) The young married couple had but to ex- 
press their merest fancy to the architect and in a twinkling there 
would be growing on their lot the popinjay-Colonial or the 
French manor or English cottage. 

The unreality of this whole situation is somehow familiar: 
it is not long before we realize that we are describing the present 
as well as the immediate past, and that our brief survey of do- 
mestic architecture in America has been brought down to date. 


IV 


This hasty backward glance leads to the generalization that 
American architecture has shown but small evidence of creative 
power. Time after time the opportunity for creative originality 
has been passed up in favor of “revivals” which amounted only to 
second burials. Denying the impetus of a new situation and new 
materials, the colonial carpenter-builder resorted to his memory 
of the Old World and to his books; and later the gentleman- 
architect brought in the Greek Revival to satisfy the craving of 
pioneer America for ostentation. 

Spanish and Creole architecture clearly indicate that fine do- 
mestic building can best be achieved from regionally conceived 
construction, but these styles have been for the most part either 
ignored or caricatured. In Richardson we found the rare architect, 
thoroughly acquainted with his materials, who carried through 
original designs until he saw them realized in the finished struc- 
ture; but he expressed his talent through a Romanesque style 
which could not serve domestic building and was gravely subject 
to misinterpretation by other architects. The period of eclecticism 
curiously added more original thought, if not more good architec- 
ture, to our fund than has any other period. The laws of Sulli- 
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van and the corollaries of Wright marked a milestone in the 
world’s theoretical building and brought about the sensible plan 
for small houses. But even Sullivan showed that there is many 
a slip between propounding laws and following them. In dis- 
daining the vernacular and insisting on pure inorganic ornament, 
this great leader gave his beloved fellow-man houses fit only for 
dynamos to dwell in. But perhaps no individual achievement 
could have withstood the impact of the era of city-building and 
real-estate development which has occupied the last few decades. 
The gridiron arrangement of building lots and the conception of 
domestic building as an enterprise in large-scale production have 
given us vast residential sections which are almost intolerable in 
their cramped monotony or their chaos of ostentatious fads. 

But there are many indications that domestic architecture is 
approaching a period of far-reaching change. Congestion in the 
cities, for instance, will probably decrease. The industrial atti- 
tude of politicians, real-estate “lottery” agents, and landowners 
who desire to cram population into small areas, possibly will be 
circumvented by a study of human values rather than land values. 
The speculative building of picturesque dwellings, the cheapest 
that will last ten years, on gridiron miniature plots, will, it is 
reasonable to hope, be abandoned when the apparent necessity for 
it is removed by the redistribution of population and industries 
which is already under way. The resulting stability will discour- 
age frail and facile design and false fronts, and will undoubtedly 
encourage the arts as “a fine efflorescence of a settled life.” 

The direction which a solution should take is evident from 
history. We have fallen into our worst errors in the past because 
there was available no single accepted style upon which we could 
fall back when our own taste was inadequate. The problem seems 
therefore to depend primarily upon the discovery or the develop- 
ment of an American style, elastic enough of course to allow for 
the exercise of individual taste and the satisfaction of individual 
needs, varying from region to region in accord with climatic con- 
ditions and traditions, but grounded firmly in our history, clear 
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in its general outlines, and capable of asserting itself as the ob- 
vious social norm of any given community. Where such a style 
has been developed, at least the gravest dangers of laziness and 
haste are avoided, for the designer who simply shuts his eyes 
and takes the easiest way, while he will be led toward nothing 
creative and fine, will at any rate be restrained from the idle 
indecision which has filled our residential sections with examples 
of every architectural style under the sun and some that never 
were on sea or land. 

The reproductions which follow, illustrating the work of David 
R. Williams and O’Neil Ford, represent a preliminary effort to- 
ward the discovery or development of a general American style 
—or, more accurately, of the Southwestern variant of a general 
American style. In this particular instance, the architects have 
turned for a clue to the study of architecture in the early South- 
west. This procedure is eminently logical ; it is based on the propo- 
sition that architecture, like language, is a continuous develop- 
ment, and that to advocate an architecture entirely cut off from 
the past is equivalent to advocating that we abandon English for 
Esperanto. But not everything in the past is good. It is necessary 
to distinguish slang from the true vernacular, to strip away the 
merely precious and preserve only the growing heart of the style. 

The key to this principle of selection can be found in the 
nature of colonial development. In the first stages, a colonial 
architecture labors under great handicaps: there is inclination ‘to 
transplant the style of the mother country, but the customary 
materials are not always to hand. There is need of haste, and 
means for building are meager. Improvisation and substitution 
are the rule. It is a second stage of the development that usually 
has something to instruct later generations looking back upon 
the architectural history of a province. In this stage some eco- 
nomic surplus has been accumulated; but it has been so painfully 
accumulated the builder has little temptation to ostentation. Too, 
the builder has had plenty of time to think about what he wants 
to do, and does nothing in haste. He means to get value for his 
money. He has been in the new country long enough to realize 
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the forms imposed by climate and occupation, and to ascertain 
which are the best materials available. Architecture in this state 
tends to be sincerely functional and therefore effective; somewhat 
ascetic, and therefore artistic. 

Later stages in the development of the colony bring more 
wealth and more temptation to ostentation on the part of the 
newly rich, who can now build without reflection. In this stage, 
too, the dweller in a new land begins to be self-conscious. An 
embarrassed realization of provincial status causes the new citi- 
zen to fall back upon the more sophisticated arts of the home- 
land, or of other older cultures. Architecture is likely to lack 
honest adaptation to peculiarities of environment and specific 
need, likely to lack sincerity, integrity, common honesty. Replicas 
then become the highest attainable manifestation of the art of 
architecture. 

So it is to early examples of building in the Southwest that 
Williams has turned for hints of how best to adapt architecture 
to the environment—special uses, forms, materials. He takes 
from early Louisiana and early Texas and indeed early New 
Mexico the hint of how to get the air in, how to keep out the 
sun and dust, what materials are available, and above all, how 
materials and use may be expressed in a simple, colloquial (in- 
digenous) attractive style. At the same time, by searching back- 
ward to the earliest sources of colonial building, Williams and 
Ford arrive at a balanced sense of how European modes should 
be interpreted in America. They establish a contact not only with 
the regional environment, but also with the European back- 
grounds of colonial life; and this method of approaching archi- 
tectural tradition gives their work richness and stability without 
the hysteria of modern “period” fads. 

A number of years ago Williams, who after his formal archi- 
tectural training had worked for a time in Mexico, returned to 
Texas. Realizing the importance of early examples of building 
in the Southwest, he traveled thousands of miles over the region 
studying and photographing Creole and plantation architecture 
in Louisiana, houses built in Texas by German colonists, houses 
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ENTRANCE OF THE F. W. DRANE HOUSE 
David R. Williams, Corsicana, 1929-30 

showing Spanish influence from Mexico and New Mexico. Later 
Ford was drawn into collaborating in this study and in Williams’ 
designing. Working together on most of the houses illustrated, 
Williams as a robust builder emphasizing livableness and Ford 
as a purist designer with modern inclinations, they have arrived 
at a fine balance in the conception and execution of their build- 
ings. Working separately of late, they continue to build in in- 
creasingly excellent and individual taste, each having profited 
by their mutual researches and by the influence of the other. 


V 


It is but natural that the first structure which embodied this 
effort at conscious adaptation should show the two extremes— 
the old spirit and modern construction—in a clearly defined and 
somewhat paradoxical fashion. So it is with the ane house, the 
first sizeable house to be designed after Williams’s careful ex- 
amination and study of the early Texas houses. Situated on a 
large plot of flat land, the one-story building assumes a low 
spreading shape in keeping with the topography. It has the com- 
mon sense of the vernacular in its foursquare plan, and retains 
recognizable characteristics of the early colonial type. The high 
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walls of cut stone enclose patios and are flanked on the west by 
shady courts. The single-hipped tile roof is low-pitched, the 
chimneys large and simple. 

The entrance shown illustrates the designer’s first attempt at 
enriching the plain exterior with carved stone, ironwork, and 
pure ornament. It marks the coalition point of the spirit of the 
past and modern building material, and shows the indecision of 
the designer in mixing the two extremes without modification. 

Several interior courts in the house are’carried out in a manner 
suggestive of the Spanish or Creole indoor garden. Columns 
and pendants show strongly personal influences which are neither 
early nor modern. The large stone slabs used in the patio floor 
(and throughout the house) were originally ballast brought in 
ships from Europe, and served sometime as sidewalks in Corsi- 
cana before the coming of concrete. In this house, the architect 
at the very outset of the development of his idea denied the 
purely picturesque elements of colonial architecture (there is, for 
instance, no captain’s walk), putting to use only the honest and 
workable features of the past and incorporating all the modern 
conveniences available, yet dispensing with the machine in the 
carvings, which are done by hand. Neither this house nor any of 
those to follow can be called Early Texas any more than it can 
be called Creole or Greek Revival. 





The McKie house embodies an antithesis in its almost classic 
refinement and thoroughly modern traits. Its white, lacy cast- 
iron entrance transplanted from New Orleans is flanked by white 
painted brick walls simple in mass and restrained in ornament, 
which show a classic purity evident in many of the small pioneer 
homes of the state. Composed for orientation in a wide V-shape, 
the two wings are overhung by large oak trees. Covered walk- 
Ways connect the house with the garage and the servants’ quarters, 
the ensemble plainly illustrating how much the pioneer, classic, 
and modern have in common at the hands of a skilful designer. 


The exterior of the main house shows a careful eclecticism 


Corsicana, 1929-30 


David R. Williams, 














TERRACE OF THE McKIE HOUSE 


(which the architects would probably refuse to admit )—the 
standing-seam copper roof, outside stairs, screened porches, and 
shutters of the Texas colonial, the Greek Revival brick dentil 
course, Georgian dormers breaking through the eaves, and a 
modern emphasis on horizontals through the use of projecting 
brick courses. 
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David R. Williams, Dallas, 1930 


THE WARNER CLARK HOUSE 


GARAGE 


























ARCADE OF THE CLARK HOUSE 


The exterior of the Warner Clark residence, like the McKie 
house, shows the rhythm of an original style in which old and 
new forms are plotted in architectural music—the wall and mass 
spaces as measures, the windows and pilasters as beats. In the 


illustration on the preceding page, notice the amount of wall 


space taken up by large windows filled with shutters. 
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In contrast to the chaste forms of the main facade and chimneys 
are the sturdy round brick pillars and curved arches of the rear 
L-shaped arcade supporting latticed second-storey porches. Here 
again is the mission influence where it is most valuable, in the 
arcades extending to the south and east to provide cross ventila- 
tion for every room on the lower and upper floors of the wings. 

The stair hall of the Clark house is a typical example of the 
splendid variety of materials which can be had within unflam- 
boyant limits. The solid brick exterior walls project inside as 
room divisions; the hall ceiling is smooth-troweled natural plas- 
ter; the curved wall above the stair is V-jointed white pine panel- 
ing on which a lustrous color has been achieved through the use 
of a flat white priming under wiped gray-green oil paint, which 
then has been shellacked and waxed. The floor and stair hand- 
rail are serviceably dark. The excellent supplementing position 
of the craftsman is shown in the carved newels and copper light- 
ing fixtures, which, like those throughout the house, were exec- 
uted by Lynn Ford. 


The Kahn and Browning houses, designed by Ford, represent 
the continuance of fine proportions employed on different floor 
plans, a perseverance in fitting the parts of plan and elevation 
together to secure balance in the whole. The end of a wing of 
the Browning house is marked by a judicious variety of painted 
brick and narrow wood siding, with simple trim and cornice, a 
natural emphasis at the floor levels, and an extremely low-pitched 
roof with louvres. The common belief that a high roof is the 
only means of achieving coolness on the second floor during the 
summer is amply disproved in the insulated and ventilated low 
attic space, and the low roof is more economical and more pleas- 
ing in elevation. 


The squarely planned Kahn residence, placed broadside to the 
south, emphasizes living out-of-doors with a large screened porch, 
an open terrace, and a balcony. Entirely free from unrelated 
ornament, the plain wall surfaces are relieved by brick bands and 
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W. W. BROWNING HOUSE 
O'Neil Ford, Dallas, 193 
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SOUTH ELEVATION OF THE STEPHEN KAHN HOUSE 


O’Neil Ford, Dallas, 1932 
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projecting courses, V-jointed shiplap gable ends, and flat-arched 
windows. The balcony railing is of square wrought-iron in dia- 
mond shapes topped with a wooden handrail. Note the use of the 
wide sheltering eaves only over the open balcony and porch. 


In the most recently completed house designed by David R. 
Williams, the Elbert Williams residence, the architectural proce- 
dure under consideration is subjected to its most rigorous tests 
because of the complexity of the functional requirements. For 
this family of seven, the house is well knit in plan, with the main 
living quarters in one large three-story central unit flanked by 
extra guest quarters over the double garage and by rambling 
servants’ quarters. The entire structure is bounded by screened 
porches and open arcades. 

On a limited lot facing north, the house is well situated rather 
close to the street on the north side, and all the main rooms are 
sheltered by porches, given south and east exposures facing the 
uninterrupted spaces of the grounds of an adjoining country club. 
The planting of native trees and shrubs was carried out under the 
architect’s direction. 

The front elevation (page 260) presents a pleasing mounting 
of forms, balanced at the ends with simple massive chimneys. The 
standing-seam copper roof is broken in the main unit by well- 
proportioned dormers serving the third-storey rooms. All win- 
dows are square-paned, and of extra length; they are fitted with 
shutters that can be closed from the inside. Notice that the en- 
trance door is also shuttered. The modified quoins at the corners 
of the one-story extension are of original interest. 

The exterior seen from the west offers a panorama of well- 
composed and varied forms, the garage entrance completely en- 
closed by an unusual fence. A close examination of the northwest 
corner of the principal unit reveals a gamut of studied design 
indicative of the entire treatment of this residence—even the 
Greek cornice return and cartouche fit perfectly as ornamental 
adjuncts to new forms. The overhanging porch is supported by 
the cantilevered floor joists of the inside room, with columns and 





THE KAHN HOUSE FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


horizontal rails enriched by the carpenter’s drawknife and plane. 
A flat engaged column separates the west-end treatment of nar- 
row siding from the north wall of jointed wide shiplap. Gutters 


and downspouts are made a part of the design. 


The interior views of living room and dining room give some 
suggestion of what can happen when the architect considers the 


THE ELBERT WILLIAMS HOUSE 
David R. Williams, Dallas, 1932-33 
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THE ELBERT WILLIAMS HOUSE SEEN FROM McFARLIN AVENUE 
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interior of a residence as carefully as he does the exterior. The 
major pieces of furniture throughout the house were designed 
for particular rooms and executed by carpenters on the job. Each 
room is marked with its own features, yet is related in color and 
form to the rooms adjoining. All lighting fixtures were hand- 
made by Bub Merrick of hammered copper, lead, or tin, or carved 
wood. All doors, door jambs, moulds, ceiling rafters, built-in 
units, and mantels were also made on the job. 

The illustration shows the fireplace end of the living room. 
The walls are of natural salmon-colored brick, with white brick 













LIVING ROOM 


dentils at the ceiling, which is beamed with the exposed joists of 
the upstairs floor. All trim and doors are white. Windows have 
Venetian blinds, with the inside of the slats painted white and 
the outside the gray-blue of the exterior shutters. The floors are 
dark, of random-width oak, pegged. Throughout the house are 
old hand-hooked rugs. The two couches before the fireplace are 
upholstered in bleached cowhide. Over the mantel is a decora- 
tion painted directly on the brick. The idea of this mural, depict- 
ing incidents from the building of the Texas missions, was se- 
lected as in keeping with the spirit’ of the room, and during the 








DINING ROOM OF THE ELBERT WILLIAMS HOUSE 


process of execution the treatment and color were constantly 


adjusted to preserve the position in the decorative scheme. In 
other rooms paintings on walls and glass doors are employed as 
an enrichment for the interior architecture. 

The walls of the dining room are paneled horizontally with 
wide boards separated by a series of beads on the edge of each 
board. The walls are painted a flat light blue with a white mantel, 
a decorative star-and-scallop mould, and white ceiling beams. The 
white carved-wood and hammered-copper lighting fixtures were 
made for the room. A large central table can be made longer by 


THE JOE BYWATERS HOUSF 
O’Neil Ford, Dallas, 1933 
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the addition of two side tables. The rug for this room is of 
pieced sheepskins, wool side up. 

Certainly no poverty of originality is expressed in the interior 
of this house; yet the endless variety is kept in harmony when 
seen in the open vistas of room opening into room. 


In the Joe Bywaters house, now under construction, Ford has 
carried the difficult combination of the old and the new to a 
logical conclusion without sacrificing unity of effect. Comparison 
of this house with the Elbert Williams residence clearly shows 
the variety of design achieved by these two architects. Although 
Ford’s design incorporates a more modern conception of the 
problem, the two structures are kindred in spirit. 

In using the rambling projecting-wing plan suitable to the 
two-acre lot, the design assures a maximum of air and sunlight 
for every room. Windows are broad and skilfully placed for their 
twofold purpose of ventilation and balance in each elevation. Un- 
forced originality has been secured in the first-floor exterior in 
the bands of brick at the plate line, window lintel and trim, de- 
sign on the chimney base, and entrance facade. Principal windows 
are to be fitted with shutters. The general elevation is distinctive 
for its low roof-pitch, eaves, chimney, second-storey siding laid 
flush with V-joints, and pervading simplicity of conception, re- 
vealing the best of modern design in massing exterior shapes in 
conjunction with a satisfactory interior plan. 


VI 
In the work of these two Southwestern architects can be seen 
the emergence of a style of domestic architecture related to the 
actual living conditions of the region. Those familiar with the 
history of architecture might point out that here is represented the 
best of architectural heritage and procedure—the interior-exterior 
planning of the Adam brothers, the indigenous designing of 


Latrobe, the courageous methods of Richardson, the reasoned 
principles of Sullivan and Wright. It will be observed that this 
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Southwestern architecture is based upon two main abnegations: 
a refusal to follow any borrowed style without profound modifi- 
cations to adapt it to a given environment; and an avoidance of 
mere applied ornament, which is perhaps the point at which mod- 
ern architectural theory approaches most closely the asceticism of 
pioneer building. Other Southwestern architects are developing 
in the same spirit of regional adaptation, and already the good 
taste of such designing is affecting the general run of homes. It 
is not unreasonable to expect that through such influences Amer- 
ican architecture may become an increasingly distinctive contribu- 
tion to society and to the arts. 
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ONE-SMOKE STORIES 


By Mary Austin 


THE ALCALDE OF OJO VERDOSO 
. T THE funeral of the Alcalde of Ojo Verdoso the algua- 


cil and all three of the guarda civil shot off their car- 

bines when the procession left the house, and the church 
bell sounded from that moment until the body was lowered into 
the grave. Every able member of the population, including two 
important politicos who happened to be in the vicinity, walked 
after the coffin, and if there were any black sombreros missing 
from the heap that covered it at each descanso, you wouldn’t have 
known where to look for them. 

Nevertheless, when the Alcalde found himself approaching 
the gate of Heaven he began to feel a little uneasy. He regretted 
that it had been obligatory to leave his sash and staff of office for 
his successor. He felt it owing to himself, as one who had been 
Alcalde of his town for seven terms in succession, to present him- 
self in appropriate official trim. There was, moreover, his rec- 
ord to consider, for besides that he had never been known to let 
a malefactor go unpunished, he was modestly convinced of having 
tempered justice with mercy, not only in his civil capacity, but as 
a true son of the Church and a servant of God and the Saints. It 
was said during his alcaldeship that if any one so much as wished 
to think a profanity, he removed himself to the outskirts of the 
town for it, as though it had been a public nuisance. To such a 
man, his arrival in Heaven was an occasion which one would wish 
to meet with the utmost circumspection. 

Therefore the Alcalde was a little surprised, once he had 
knocked at the gate, to see St. Peter looking out of his little 
window without any sign of recognition. “I am the Alcalde of 
Ojo Verdoso,” the visitor explained, “of Rio Arriba, in New 
Mexico,” for he was aware that Green Spring is not an uncom- 
mon name in that part of the country. Just beyond St. Peter he 
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had a glimpse of the Recording Angel, thumbing his pages a little 
absently. 

“What name, please?” said the Angel. So the Alcalde, a trifle 
daunted, gave him the details again, and was relieved to see the 
key turning in the lock and the door open to him. The Alcalde 
held his hat politely against his breast as he bowed to the Saint, 
who was not looking at him. “I trust,” he remarked, in the man- 
ner of a man stating a pleasant certainty, “there is nothing the 
matter with my accounts.” 

“Oh, nothing; nothing at all,” said the angel amiably, point- 
ing with his pen. “Down that road, please.” 

Not knowing what else to do, the Alcalde walked along the 
road. After all, he reflected, this was only the outskirts of 
Heaven; no demonstration could be reasonably expected until 
he reached the citadel. “Heaven,” said the Alcalde, as he walked, 
looking about him, “is a very beautiful place, and spacious; very.” 
He grew more cheerful. “I have thought for some time,” he 
admitted to himself, “that at Ojo Verdoso I have not had quite 
the scope that my talents require.” He walked on for some time, 
observing a great many people, but none that he recognized. “But 
of course,” said the Alcalde, “I must look first for those in au- 
thority.” 

Immediately, as though in Heaven you had only to think of 
anything to have that thing appear, he encountered the Archangel 
Michael. 

The Alcalde had always had a great devotion to Saint Michael: 
his devil-trampling act was so precisely the sort of thing becom- 
ing to Archangels; what the Alcalde himself would have done 
had the choice been before him. Every time he stood up in his 
official capacity to pronounce justice, the Alcalde leaned upon his 
staff as the Holy Michael upon his spear, and felt modestly that 
he derived a certain Christian sanction from the posture. Having 
met him thus on Heaven’s highway, he had no hesitancy about 
accosting the Saint, though most respectfully. “If one might ask, 
Blessed Sir,” he said, “for a trifle of direction.” 

“T.am the Alcalde of Ojo Verdoso,” he explained, seeing that 
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the Archangel looked at him consideringly, “and I do not know 
quite what is expected of me. My record,” he hinted modestly, 
since it seemed not to be so well understood as he had imagined, 
“is entirely satisfactory.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the Archangel smiling. “It would be if you 
got in here. And it is expected that one finds what one wishes 
to do by the choice of the soul.” The Archangel waved his spear 
toward the great multitude of the saved, going by in white com- 
panies. “Those,” he said, “who play on harps and dulcimers are 
going up to accompany the heavenly choirs. It is not at all diffi- 
cult to learn if you have a taste for it.” 

“There seem to be a great many of them,” said the Alcalde 
politely, “and I am not at all musical.” 

“And these,” said Michael, “are those whose hearts have be- 
come as little children, who do always behold the face of Our 
Father.” 

They drifted thick along the heavenly fields like fallen petals 
through the orchards of Ojo Verdoso, and the Alcalde began to 
feel a little uneasy. “I had thought—” he ventured, “something 
more practical—it is a long time since I have been a child,” said 
the Alcalde. 

“Then there are the Saints, who have come up through great 
tribulation,” said the Archangel, as they swept past in vast com- 
panies. “They are glad with hosannas. Others engage in psalm 
singing or in contemplation of the Great Mystery . . . It is, as I 
said, a matter of the choice of the soul.” The Alcalde, who prided 
himself above all things on being a man of tact, discovered that 
the attention of the Archangel was wandering to other matters, 
and that his choice would have to be made swiftly. He looked 
at the white multitudes of the saved, thronging the high roads of 
Heaven like blossoming plum trees among the creeks of Rio 
Arriba in April, and he bowed very low to the Archangel in his 
best Alcalde’s manner. 

“If it is all the same to you, Blessed Sir,” he said, “I choose 
to go back again and be Alcalde of Ojo Verdoso.” 
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LA VISITA 


T ONE time it is said that the Archangel Michael, be- 

A cause he had a great affection for that country, made a 

visita to New Mexico. He appeared first to the Arch- 

bishop, a much overworked man who fretted, polishing his glasses 

with his handkerchief. “Dear, dear!” said the Archbishop. “I 

grow old faster than I thought. I must really get me a new pair 
of spectacles.” 

Then the Archangel appeared to a rico who was also very 
charitable and a devoted son of the Church. The rico sent for 
his wife. “Wife,” he said, “I think you must discharge that new 
governess that you have for the children. I am sure she is telling 
them too many fairy tales.” 

So Michael wandered about until he found a poor sheep herder 
tending his flock on the hillside under Pedernal, and he appeared 
to him also. The herder fell on his knees in the midst of his 
sheep. “Great Lord,” he said, “will it please you to bless me 
before you go?” 
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SEVEN POEMS 


By Joun Goutp FLETCHER 


I. MY FATHER’S WATCH 


My FATHER’S watch this is, and it is old; 
Its case dates back to my grandfather’s day. 
It has seen frontier fights and Californian gold, 
Red nuggets, and dark forests shorn away. 


Log-cabins, black slaves toiling, brick-walled tombs, 
Tallow-dips, railroads, and the South’s defeat. 
Sun-bonneted women with lax, laden wombs: 
Under a bed-quilt, rigor-stiffened feet. 


So many, many changing shifting scenes 

Of human life tick-tocked to centuries; 

No poet has the power to tell what it all means, 
No book or brain can hold so many memories. 


And it must hold more crowded memories yet 

As the years pass—and with slow, stuttering word 
Measure out much that I would fain forget; 
And to invincible seconds shatter all, unheard; 


Shatter all things but time, which as we go 

Graveyards in pain or joy shall yet abide, 

Till with our fathers’ fathers we shall know 

What earth and heaven were, ere time began its stride. 
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II. WEARERS OF THE GREY 


"THey fought for a cause 

Business boosters and sellers of Fords 

Know not, now, or forevermore. 

They fought and they died 

As the hickory-log crackles and dies on the hearth; 

Shooting out its red sparks to the darkness without a shore. 

Flame of youth in their eyes, 

Blaze of hope in their hearts, 

They were not afraid, 

They did not give in; 

They fought and they died 

For something that only the last loiterers here by the grave’s 
edge, 

Remember, remember in vain. 


Ill. THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


I HAVE lived long, 
Longer by far than once my heart desired; 


Have seen the race not given to the swift, nor the victory to the 
strong, 


Have felt the salty taste of kisses and the cold ache of being tired; 
Have watched the wide earth covered 
With chaotic fury of motor-cars, 


Have known but little in the end, though much my mind dis- 
covered, 


Have passed through deadly peace and deadlier wars; 
Yet this at least I find is surely mine, 
After a long hard journey, and mighty cities seen: 
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The pure sweet scent of a Southern long-leafed pine, 
Dangling with chains and balls of glass and toys, 
Into my nostrils breathed, soft, rich, and clean. 


IV. THE SCYTHE 
WirHin the well-house through whose lattice fell 
Long shafts of dusty sunlight, diamond-shaped, 
Patterning the uneven brickwork and the curb 
Where the round cedar bucket, brimming high, 
Rested upon its shelf with its cool freight, 
Close by the door there hung a long lean scythe 
Which ere lawn-mowers came, was oft in play 
Round the tree-roots when the long heat and dew 
Contended in the grass. 


I’ve seen it swung 
By Negro hands as knotted and as old 
As Father Time’s himself. And I have heard 
How the sweet chariot would swing low, swing low, 
Cutting off man like grass. For life itself 
Has in itself the power to shape death 
Out of the failures and the ecstacies 
We travel through, unsatisfied. 


Now scythe and well 
And hard brown hands are gone. No one at all 
Goes there on still hot days to draw aloft 
The dripping bucket on its rattling chain, 
Or lift a dipper cloudless to the brim. 
But yesterday I saw within the house, 
Surrounded by old faces I once knew, 
That the keen scythe with its hard-whetted edge 
Had mown away the flower of lives, like grass. 
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V. THE JOURNEY 
N EGRO cabins, with their subtle roofs upcurving 


Like the horns of the new moon; 

Line after line of high upspiralling cypress 
Plumed, stately, silent; 

Cardinal birds that leapt beside the roadway 
From swaying thickets of cane; 

A yellow cotton gin with bales about it, 
Black chimneys over gigantic tulip-trees. 
And, where the woods receded, 

Flinging their grey files open, 

Miles on miles of flamelike falling cotton 
Furrows that outwards spread in flight unending, 
The muddy brown breast of my South 
Spreading itself in all its depth and glory. 


VI. THE LAST PIONEERS 


Arms twined about each other, 
Within the sunlit glare 

A daughter and a mother 

Pass through the courthouse square; 
Where the black hoods of automobiles V) 
Hang tilted row on row, 

Lashing their rawboned horses 

These together go; 

One wears a pink sunbonnet, 

Her face is seamed with the furrows of dark years:— 

The other young, bareheaded, 

Looks out with a sullen stare, fixed between hope and tears. 
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Under the round-hooped canvas 
Of a forgotten day, 

These last two pioneers, like ghosts, 
Pass slowly on their way. 


Here wagon-trains once wandered, 

And pitched their tents and prayed, 
Where now move greedy multitudes 
Intent on the gods of blatancy and trade. 
Arms twined about each other, 

Within the noonday light, 

A daughter and her mother 

Pass onward to the night: 

Pursuing still dim visions 

Of Posey County steers, 

Hubs in the orange clay-ruts, 

Rifle and axe of other years. 
Tar-buckets clink and rattle, 

To the tune of a fiddle broken, 

They pass in the wake of their fathers— 
None heed them. Not a word is spoken. 


VII. CONVERSATION WITH AN IMPORTANT GHOST 


Go HENCE apart, my friends! Come never near; 
For I have business that no words can clear, 
Engagements set aside, the world well lost 

I have to do today with a familiar ghost. 


I hear his footstep following down the stair; 
Yes, there he is! Those deep dark eyes that glare, 
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That ragged beard, long silvery locks outspread. 
I mark him coming from the unseen dead. 


And as Odysseus, in the long ago, 

Held out his blade across the blood’s dark flow, 
Until Tiresias like a wandering flame 

Came forth and told of his after-fame:— 


So with my pen held ready, I await 
Here in this house that answer which my fate, 


Mingled with his, can grant: a stranger thing 


Than ever brooded here ’neath nightmare’s wing! 


His massive frame bears traces of the North; 
Under his shaggy brows the West looks forth:— 
Great plains where countless hosts of buffalo 
Snorting and trampling wander to and fro:— 


The South is in his smile. His hand increased 
With flesh and muscle might guide ships far East 
Across Pacific rollers where ’mid gales 

About Magellan, rove gigantic whales. 


He seems a captain or a king, come home 

From far Valhalla’s peak across the foam; 

A Viking of the Prairies, sprung once more, 
Where the dark eagle cuts the torrent’s roar:— 


And now he speaks to me, knitting his brows 

To frown; his voice goes booming through the house: 
“You, too, as I, though in a frailer guise, 

Found a strange alien world before your eyes:— 
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“You, too, as I, strove to put off, reverse 
The weight of an undated ancient curse; 
You, too, as I, unquenchably made strong, 
Gave all your lips and life to love and song. 


“Now you, too, have your answer. So, I come 
For this brief moment, from a well-sealed tomb, 


With you for once to seriously confer, 
Since you have been too long truth’s worshiper. 


“Truth’s day has never dawned; ‘Long ages are 
The minutes of her twilight’;* not a star 

Will ever serve to show you a true north, 

Now you have come back to your setting-forth. 


“The South will take you and consume like flame 
All you held glorious but an empty name 

Writ on a tombstone for some fool to find, 

Who neither knew his body nor his mind; 


“Nor had a soul. Such is the fate laid up 

By the high Gods for those here who would sup 
In your day with the muses. Hence, away! 

Go, get you forth; you need not longer stay.” 


He strides on angrily down the echoing hall, 
Blazing with wrath; his clenched fists lift, then fall. 
Tis true, this is his place, and never mine; 

The watchful walls and chimneys give no sign. 


The empty house, the hot wind from the South 
Bring never living ecstacy to my mouth: 


__ 


*From the poem “An Evening Conversation” by Albert Pike, written in 1845. 
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Only this mournfulness, the moving dust 
Of some old dignity far too quickly lost. 


The drift of time, the ebbing of dark years, 
Bring less to me of laughter than of tears; 
While in the marketplace some newer name 
Will always serve to move the mob’s acclaim. 











THE SCREEN DOOR 


By Naomi Seti TaLiey 


RANDMA JENSEN stopped churning. Never in her 
born days had she heard such a clutterment. It sounded 
to her exactly like all creation was tearing loose. Likely 

as not it was that lowdown Hopkins outfit again, with that old 
broke-down Ford of theirs. If anybody ought to be run clean 
out of the country, it was that Hopkins bunch. They weren’t 
worth skinning for their hide and tallow. Grandma knew that, 
for a fact. 

A body could never tell with that bunch of heathens around 
whether they’d have a living turkey left for the Thanksgiving 
shipping or not. Somebody was going to catch them at it someday, 
sure as they lived. You could just mark her words, that outfit 
would get stuck yet. They were always making trips to town in 
that clattery old Ford and it was as plain as the nose on your face 
they were up to no good. 

If that noise kept up she would just go down there and give 
them a piece of her mind. You couldn’t hear your ears for that 
unearthly noise. Grandma laid down her paper determinedly and 
listened. Grandma always read the newspaper when she churned, 
for it was about the only time she ever had to look over the news. 
She never had one minute’s rest from sunup to sundown, going 
all the time. She had told Gus many a time that men never had 
any mind of what a woman had to suffer. Gus hadn’t even wanted 
her to bob her hair. Gus said an old woman like her had no bus- 
iness bobbing her hair, and anyway didn’t the Bible say it was a 
sin for a woman to cut her hair. Grandma told him pretty sharply 
that no son of hers was going to dictate to her, and if she had 
ever heard tell of his looking inside a Bible she didn’t know 
anything about it. Grandma wouldn’t take any sass off of any- 
body, and Gus knew it. 

The chug-chug-chug rose deafeningly. That wasn’t any Ford; 
no Ford ever made a noise like that. Grandma jumped from 
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her chair, knocking it over backward. A half-grown Plymouth 
Rock chicken squawked and darted for the unscreened kitchen 
door. That trifling Gus would never in this world get a screen 
for that door. Time after time she had told him to do it. Gus 
said there was no use worrying about a few chickens in the house, 
that the French people kept their cows in the house. You couldn’t 
make Grandma believe that, though; you couldn’t make her be- 
lieve anybody in creation kept cows in the house. 

Grandma pushed up her reading glasses and looked out of 
the window. The panes were sort of hazy where the wood smoke 
from the kitchen stove had settled, but she rubbed a clear space 
and peered through. She blinked her eyes and gasped. Trucks 
and trucks. In the name of conscience, if it wasn’t the rig coming 
in. High time that outfit was getting in, she’d have them know. 
She had figured they would about forfeit the lease. Two more 
days was all Driggers had left to spud in, and he knew it. He 
knew if he wasn’t spudded in and the machinery going by mid- 
night Friday he would just be out a good lease. It was just like 
Driggers, though, pulling in at the last minute. 

Grandma had never seen the like of machinery, five big trucks 
loaded down with it, and the first one up to the hubs in mud. 
That mudhole by the bridge was the worry of Grandma’s life, 
for nobody ever did get through it in wet weather; even the 
postman couldn’t get by after a big rain. In dry weather the road 
was all right, but it was a corker any time rain set in. Grandma 
had told the road overseer in the summer that they were the 
no-accountest outfit in the whole country, that because it was the 
county line neither county would work it. It was a pretty come- 
off when all it needed was a few loads of rock and some elbow 
grease. She had told the overseer so right to his face. 

One of the men got down off the truck and was coming to the 
house. Grandma was all aflutter. She hadn’t powdered her face 
since daylight, and she was a living sight to meet anybody, espe- 
cially an oil man. Oil men made big money. She had heard all 
about the wells down in East Texas. People made big money off 
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of them if they owned the land. Grandma owned sixty acres of 
as good land as you’d find in the country. That ought to make 
her enough wells to set her up pretty comfortably. She would 
have been easy with her sixty acres, but Gus had taken a loan on 
the land ten years back and was having a hard time paying. Some- 
how or other he couldn’t manage the interest and the loan com- 
pany was pushing him hard. 

Wiping her hands on her apron, Grandma hurried to the front 
door to meet the visitor. He was a real nice man; he had a good 
face—Grandma could see that. She always liked a man with a 
ruddy complexion. His hair was grey, and his mustache too, and 
he had on a fine grey overcoat. He was bound to be one of the 
rich bankers from Tennessee that Gus said were to help put the 
well down. 

“Is this Mrs. Jensen?” the man asked her. “My name is Miller, 
Mrs. Jensen. We’re stuck down here with the rig and can’t pull 
through. If you son is around handy we figured he might give 
us a pull with his mules.” Grandma noticed he was real polite. 
He took off his hat and kept it off while he talked to her. Gus 
ought to learn manners like city folks. But he never in this world 
would have any manners. 

Gus was somewhere across the creek mending fence, Grandma 
told Mr. Miller, and if he would go straight across toward that 
big white oak, she guessed he would find Gus there. Grandma 
watched through the window as the man went past the cow shed 
and down across the creek. He must have plenty of money; 
bankers always had money. He had on such fine clothes, but 
then bankers could wear fine clothes on week days. Banking 
wasn’t dirty work like doing around on a farm. 

She watched Gus come to the lot and catch up Tobe and Maud. 
Gus had said he might have to let Tobe and Maud go to pay 
the interest if Driggers didn’t find oil. The road gang always 
needed mules and Gus figured he could get a fair price from the 
county for them. Tobe and Maud were good mules, as good as 
any in the country, but if they didn’t get oil they wouldn’t need 
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any mules, Gus said. If they couldn’t pay the loan they wouldn't 
heed any mules. 

By noon all the trucks were pulled through the mudhole and 
had gone-on by the yard to the pasture gate. Gus came in to get 
the waterbucket and told Grandma that Miller was president of 
a bank in a town back in Tennessee. Driggers had told Gus all 
about it. He said Miller had got the bank to put up some money 
to finance the well, and he had come all the way from Tennessee 
to look things over. 

Grandma told Gus he’d better ask Mr. Miller and Driggers to 
stay for dinner. She opened up a can of her green grapes and 
made a cobbler. Grandma could lay out a good meal any time 
she had a mind to, and she believed in putting up a good table, 
She had Gus get down a piece of shoulder meat from the box 
up on the porch rafters. Gus grumbled about cutting into it— 
said it would surprise him if it had taken salt, it hadn’t set long 
enough. Gus was close. He would as soon put anybody down 
to side meat any day and not give the rap of his finger. 

What if the tablecloth wasn’t clean? Grandma’s heart almost 
stopped. She hunted through the sideboard all in a tremble. Mr. 
Miller was used to fine things, she knew that. She knew how 
bankers lived; they had clean tablecloths every time they sat down 
to a meal. The cloth was a little wrinkled and had a spot where 
Gus had spilled coffee the day the preacher stayed for dinner, 
but it would have to do. Gus never would have any table manners. 

The men were coming up from the lot before Grandma re- 
membered to powder her face. Grandma always kept herself 
primped up. Some women just let their looks go, but Grandma 
took good care of herself. She patted her face thickly with the 
chalk bag. Curly hair sure helped a body, and a bob just naturally 
made a woman look younger. Grandma made up her mind then 
and there to order that hair-restorer the Farm News advertised. 
It made no difference what Gus said, she’d get it. The ad guar- 
anteed the stuff would positively restore grey hair to its natural 
color. Grandma’s hair had been black as a crow’s wing when she 
was a girl. Sixty-five wasn’t so old, though. Mr. Miller was 
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sixty-five if he was a day. Being sort of slim-like made him look 
younger. 

The men washed at the bench on the back porch. Grandma 
brought out the bath towel with the pink border Minnie’s girl 
had given her Christmas. She didn’t want a man like Mr. Miller 
using an old roller towel. Gus told Mr. Miller they were putting 
on dog now that they were going to have an oil well. Mr. Miller 
said an oil well could do them all a lot of good, himself for one. 

Grandma liked the way they bragged on her dinner. Mr. Mil- 
ler was a light eater. He didn’t even touch the fried shoulder 
meat, but just made his meal of baked sweet potatoes and butter- 
milk. She was ashamed of Gus, he just mortified her to death. 
He raked half the grape cobbler out in his plate before Mr. Mil- 
ler had even a chance at it. Like as not Mr. Miller had stomach 
trouble. Bankers were subject to stomach trouble, she had heard. 

They would start drilling as soon as the machinery was set. 
Dr. Moss, the geologist, had staked out the location over on the 
red hill and they were raring to go, Driggers said. “Mrs. Jensen, 
you’re going to have a fine well here,” Mr. Miller told Grandma. 
“You'll have a whole string of wells, or I miss my guess. A 
good-looking woman like you had better look out, with three or 
four oil wells.” Mr. Miller was such a tease, but Grandma liked 
men like Mr. Miller. 

She watched the men as they went to the trucks. The dishes 
could wait awhile; there wasn’t any hurry about washing them. 
Anyway, there wasn’t any hot water, for she had forgot to fill 
the kettle and the fire had burned out. 

That Mr. Miller was a fine man. When the well came in she 
was going right to town and buy herself some new clothes. The 
grey-haired woman at the drugstore in town said she had been 
getting facials at the beauty parlor. She said facials restored your 
tissues. The woman wore a red dress and it was real stylish look- 
ing. Red looked good on her even if she was grey-headed. Gus 
would raise the roof with Grandma if she ever thought of buying 
ared dress, but the land was her own land and when they got oil 
she’d buy herself a red dress if she wanted one. 
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Now would you believe that? The trucks were stuck ‘again, 
over in the pasture where the tank had overflowed. She could 
have told them to look out for that place. Grandma shooed some 
chickens away from the back door and walked on down toward 
the pasture gate. It was a sight to behold. There was Mr. Miller 
right out in the middle of it in his fine suit, muddy to the knees, 
He hadn’t ought to be helping with the trucks—there were plenty 
of men without him. A man like that would sure be handy 
around the house. Gus had never been any hand to help Grandma 
around the house. Gus said piddling around the house was a 
woman’s job. 


Grandma liked to go to the well and watch the drilling. It sort 
of scared her the first time she saw the man empty up the slush 
bucket. A body could drown in that slush pit and no one would 
ever know a formed thing about it, she told Mr. Miller. He 
laughed and said if they ever missed her he would start bailing 
out the slush pit the first thing. That was a good joke on Grand- 
ma. Gus heard it and guyed her about it. He had a big laugh 
over it. Gus was so rough; he wasn’t refined like Mr. Miller. 

Every day Grandma would watch for the drillers to go by. 
Mr. Miller would usually come out with the noon crew. He told 
Grandma he was straw boss, said they couldn’t start work with- 
out him. Grandma laughed at that. Mr. Miller was real witty; 
he was a case. She would make a pot of coffee every day at noon 
and put it on the back of the stove to keep warm. She got in 
the habit of making tea-cakes every day or so and would put them 
away on the top shelf of the cupboard where Gus couldn’t find 
them. Mr. Miller liked Grandma’s tea-cakes. He told her she 
was a sure enough cook. Gus was such a pig about tea-cakes. 
There wasn’t any filling him up on them. He could eat a crock 
full without stopping. 

Mr. Miller told Grandma he had a good home in Tennessee 
but he had been pretty unsettled since his wife died. He was pres 
ident of the bank there, the only bank in town. Mr. Miller had 
put a lot of money in this well, and expected to make big money 
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out of it. He had confidence in what Driggers told him, and 
their geologist, Dr. Moss, was as good a geologist as you could 
find anywhere. Dr. Moss had made the location for the discovery 
well down at Gladewater. Mr. Miller wasn’t worried, he told 
Grandma, for he knew they were going to get a well, and a good 
well would fix them all up. 

Grandma had an awful time about scrubbing the back porch 
after the drilling started. She had always just put on a pair of 
Gus’s old shoes and poured the wash water over the kitchen floor 
and washed it off with the broom, but with the drillers passing by 
and Mr. Miller dropping in, she couldn’t afford to risk it. 

She wore her Sunday shoes most of the time now, just kept 
them handy where she could slip into them when she heard the 
drillers’ cars. She told Gus he would have to be more careful 
about tracking mud into the kitchen. If she could just keep the 
chickens out—that would help. He ought to get her a screen door 
for her kitchen. She had been after him about the screen for 
three years. Gus went on out to the well, laughing the biggest 
you ever heard. He hollered back at her that when the well 
came in he would buy her a whole passel of screen doors. 

The well was down eighteen hundred feet. The drillers had 
told Gus there was a good showing of gas and they were due to 
strike an oil sand, according to the log of the Davis well. Drig- 
gers stayed at the well all night. The next morning he told Gus 
the sand was black as could be but they would have to go deeper. 
He figured around twenty-one to twenty-two hundred feet migh 
hit it. 

Rainy weather set in, and Mr. Miller didn’t stay at the well 
long at a time. He told Grandma the doghouse was too little 
for three men and you sure couldn’t get a driller and a rough- 
neck to stay out in the rain, they were too delicate. Grandma 
laughed at the idea of a driller and a roughneck being delicate. 
Who ever heard tell of such a thing, Grandma asked him? Mr. 
Miller was so witty, he always had his joke about everything. 

Mr. Miller said he guessed he would have to be leaving pretty 
soon for Tennessee. The bank was needing him and he’d had a 
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letter from them. The depression had sure got things in bad 
shape over the country. So many banks had failed sometimes he 
was a little uneasy about things. He hated to leave Texas, he 
said. Texas had some mighty fine people, he told Grandma, some 
mighty fine people. 

Mr. Miller asked Grandma what she aimed to do with her 
money when she got a well. She figured on getting some facials 
at a beauty parlor, she told him. She almost caught herself letting 
out about the screen door. She was ashamed for him to think 
they were so trifling they couldn’t get a screen for the kitchen. 

“A good-looking woman like you doesn’t need any beauty 
parlor, Mrs. Jensen.” Mr. Miller passed his cup for more cof- 
fee. “You go to getting facials and you sure have to keep it up, 
they tell me. Now you could pass for forty, any day. I mean 
that, Mrs. Jensen.” 

Grandma felt her face turn as red as a beet and she jumped 
up to get some more tea-cakes. She dropped two or three on the 
floor, her hands shook so. That Mr. Miller was such a tease. 
Two or three watchful young Plymouth Rocks darted in, snatched 
up the cakes, and started eating them right there. It just mortified 
Grandma to death. Gus would have to get her a screen door; 
she wouldn’t put up with this another day. It was a disgrace. 
She would have Gus get her a screen next time he went to town, 
she’d just lay the law down about that. They could pay for it 
when the well came in. 


The day Gus brought out the screen door from town he told 
her Miller had left for Tennessee. His bank had wired him to 
come. The bank had put up money for the well and the directors 
were pushing him, Miller told Driggers. He said he was afraid 
things were in pretty bad shape. 

Grandma didn’t make any more tea-cakes, for she just didn’t 
have the heart to cook when there was nobody to appreciate it. 
It took a man like Mr. Miller to appreciate real nice cooking. 
Gus never knew the difference, just so his stomach was filled. 
She watched Gus put up the screen door. It was painted bright 
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green. The walls of the old house looked mighty shabby by the 
side of that new door, for the weather boarding hadn’t been 
painted since the house was built. When the well came in they 
could paint the house green, too. Maybe not green, that might 
not be stylish. She would ask Mr. Miller about the color when 
he came back. 

The drilling contract called for twenty-two hundred feet. They 
were getting pretty close now. Driggers said they expected to 
strike a good sand at twenty-two hundred. Grandma went out to 
the well with Gus to see it brought in. They had sent for Drig- 
gers and Dr. Moss early that morning. They were standing there 
on the well platform when Grandma and Gus rode up in the 
wagon. The geologist always took charge when they were ready 
to drill a well in, Gus told Grandma. Grandma wanted to go up 
by the platform where she could see better, but Gus wouldn’t let 
her. They were likely to drill into the sand any minute now, 
and when they did, no telling what might happen. It wasn’t any 
place for a woman, up on that well platform. 

The Sandlesons and the Smiths and everybody in the whole 
country had ganged up around the well to watch it come in. 
Grandma felt pretty good to think she had a well coming in 
on her place. She would show that stuck-up Sandleson outfit she 
could buy town clothes too. 

Driggers kept walking around on the platform. Dr. Moss was 
standing there watching the head driller handling the cable. 
Grandma was so excited. It was her well, and she wanted to go 
right up there and tell the drillers and everybody that it was 
her well and it would be her oil. She wanted to skip around like 
a girl, but she knew Gus would get after her if she did. Mr. 
Miller would be excited over it if he could see it, for he was so 
interested in the well. 

Everyone was waiting for the bit to strike into the sand. Grand- 
ma had never been so fidgety in all her born days. Gus was right 
up there on the platform behind Driggers. She had told him if 
it was so dangerous he had better not go up there himself. It 
would be good enough for him if oil got all over him when the 
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well came in. Well, let it; it would teach him a lesson. When 
the well struck she would shout and shout and nobody could keep 
her from it. She would shout hallelujah like they did in summer 
meeting over at the church. 

The drill stopped. Dr. Moss took off his hat and wiped his 
face with his pocket handkerchief. He said something to Drig- 
gers. Grandma strained her ears but couldn’t hear a word. 
Driggers went into the doghouse and sat down on a box and 
started picking his teeth. Something must have happened to the 
drill, she could see that. Gus stepped down off the well plat- 
form and walked over to the wagon. Grandma hurried after 
him. “When is it coming in?” she asked him. Gus didn’t say 
anything, but helped her over the wheel. “Ain’t we going to wait 
and see it come in?” she asked, as he pulled the mules around 
in the road. Gus cleared his throat harshly. “It ain’t coming in,” 
he told her. “It’s dry.” 


Grandma missed the noise of the drill. Driggers had been 
out once or twice since they shut down. He told Gus that Miller 
had shot himself. The bank failed and he shot himself. Driggers 
said a man in town told him he’d heard the bank directors didn’t 
know a thing in the world about Miller putting up the bank’s 
money for the well, and they were just about to send him up 
for it and he shot himself. 

Grandma was churning when Gus told her about Miller. He 
went on out to catch up the mules. Beck, the road overseer, had 
told Gus he guessed he could take them on, but he wasn’t paying 
much. Grandma sat for a long while holding the churn dasher, 
but making no move to churn. She was looking out toward the 
red hill, out beyond the mudhole where the trucks were stuck 
that day. 

Outside, the chickens made futile attempts to get in through 
the new screen door, but Grandma didn’t see them. She could 
see the top of the derrick over the hill. If the well had come 
in Mr. Miller wouldn’t have shot himself. She saw Gus coming 
up from the lot leading the mules. It was about time to break 
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land for the spring wheat, too. A Plymouth Rock pullet caught 
a claw in the screen and hung there squawking. Grandma got up 
heavily, pushed open the screen, and let it stand. “Might as well 
not have a screen,” she said slowly. “It never done nobody any 


good.” 











AYCOCK OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By Rupert B. Vance 


I 


HE leaders in the movement to disfranchise the Negro, 

we are led to believe, have been stricken by an enlight- 

ened public from the calendar of Southern saints. No 
doubt they were the saviors of the country, but under the stress 
of circumstances they allowed zeal to outrun discretion. More- 
over, the initiates have long admitted that an indefinite odor of 
vulgarity hung about their saints. “Consider for a moment,” 
writes a representative publicist in one of the excellent Southern 
quarterlies, “the men who have been during the past thirty years 
the principal champions of white supremacy: Vardaman of 
Mississippi, Blease of South Carolina, Jeff Davis of Arkansas 
. . . If these are the fruits of racial agitation—and there is no 
reason to believe it can produce better...” But it can, and has. 
Once there was a man named Aycock, and he was better.’ So 
much better was he that a later generation has paid him the 
tribute of forgetting that he led a racial movement. The writer 
for the review is not to be blamed for omitting Charles B. Aycock 
from his list. In fact, North Carolina has long ceased to think 
of him as her ‘white-supremacy governor’; to all the state, white 
and black, he is ‘the educational governor’. This man, a politician, 
a man of the common people, fighting an issue based on prejudice, 
emerged by rising as far above prejudice as it has proved possi- 
ble for any native-born Southerner to go. 

The Old North State has loved two and two only: Vance and 
Aycock. For Zebulon B. Vance she could never do enough. She 
elected him to all the offices she possessed and wished for greater 
that she might fit the measure of the man. She named approx- 





4C. H. Poe and R. D. W. Connor, Life and Speeches of Charles Brantley Aycock, New 
York, 1912, and J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, North Carolina Since 1860, New York, 1919, 
have been freely drawn upon in the preparation of this sketch. 
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imately one-fourth of her contemporary male infants for him in 
the hope they might emulate his career. As for Charles B. Ay- 
cock, she once gave him the governorship. Had he lived, she 
might have given him a senatorship, but in the main she was 
glad to accept his volunteer services and to let him scramble for 
a living at the law. Aycock was never the man to press his serv- 
ices, and the state no doubt early got the feeling—and rightly— 
} | that Aycock could do more for her than she could do for him. 
; Yet if North Carolina withheld some of the honor which she 
might have bestowed on Aycock, she has withheld some of the 
blame as well, choosing rather to place upon the shoulders of 
Furnifold McLendel Simmons, Czar of Tar Heel politics for 
‘ almost a generation, the burden of all the naked ruthlessness of 
the 1900 Red Shirt Campaign that elevated Aycock to the gov- 
ernorship on a platform of white supremacy. Repute exonerates 
Aycock of any blame for the tactics of Simmons, his own cam- 
$ 
0 





paign manager. Why this disparity? Carolinians who know the 
campaign of 1900, who know the man and his manner, can 
answer that question. 


‘ White supremacy, the bloody shirt of Southern politics, has 
. brought about many strange situations. But the strangest of all, 
. perhaps, arose in North Carolina in 1900, when advocates of white 
4 supremacy, without at all intending to, in plain truth turned up 
k an idealist. And thereby hangs a tale. In 1876, with the power 
‘ of the Reconstruction government broken, Vance, the flaming 
“ war governor reélevated to his accustomed leadership, had begun 
: his inaugural address with the ringing declaration: “There is 
’ 


retribution in history.” No one then expected the Negro ever 
again to play an important part in the state’s politics. But retribu- 
tion was yet again to stalk abroad. The Democrats drifted into 

d the case-hardened Bourbonism of an office-holding caste; Vance 
went to the Senate, removing his personal popularity from the 
local scene; reforms failed; the Bourbons neglected popular edu- 
cation; and the heart-breaking ’nineties drove honest farmer folk 
“4 first into the Farmers’ Alliance and then into the Populist Revolt. 
: Their leader, the brilliant Colonel Leonidas L. Polk, editor of 
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the Progressive Farmer, attempted to capture the existing Demo- 
cratic machinery for the farmer. Failing that, he became pres- 
ident of the Southern Alliance, and in 1892 served as permanent 
chairman of the Populist party at its St. Louis convention. Vance, 
amazed at the outcry, had addressed to Polk a public plea that 
he prevent “the popular cry for redress from becoming a clamor 
for revenge.” It is likely that only Polk’s death prevented him 
from receiving his party’s nomination for the presidency. 

Thwarted in their efforts to secure reforms and bereft of their 
leader, the Populist mass, after campaigning separately in 1892, 
fused with the Republicans, thus delivering themselves over to 
the professional leadership of the Federal office-holders and prac- 
tical politicians. In 1894 the Fusionists elected some judges, sev- 
eral congressmen, and the majority of the legislators; but in 1896 
they made a clean sweep of the state, executive, judiciary, and 
legislature. The Negro furnished a large part of the voting 
strength of the Republican party, and it appeared to the dis- 
possessed Democrats that another Reconstruction had begun. The 
restoration of local self-government, for example, turned over 
many towns in the East, such as Wilmington, Greenville, and 
New Bern, to petty Negro officials on school boards, city councils, 
and county commissions. No doubt the division of the spoils 
suited the leaders, but the Populist rank and file, simple, God- 
fearing, nigger-hating folk, hardly possessed of enough reform- 
ing zeal to carry out a new reconstruction, began to give way to 
racial agitation. 

Here was a game which everybody knew, and the folk received 
encouragement and incitement from Democratic politicians, jour- 
nalists, and even the Negroes. George H. White, the South’s 
last Negro congressman, fanned the flames in a speech to the 
Republican convention: 

I am not the only Negro who holds office. There are others. There are 
plenty more being made to order to hold office. We don’t hold as many as 


we will. The Democrats talk about the color line and the Negro holding 
office. I invite the issue, 


The journalists made their contribution in two paragraphs which 
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every future historian of North Carolina will, no doubt, be forced 
to quote. In a dispatch from Raleigh in September of 1898 the 
staff correspondent of the Aslanta Constitution reported a most 
remarkable discovery: 


It is no secret that colored leaders, ambitious for their race, have matured 
in their minds a plan by which they hope to obtain absolute control of the 
legislative, judicial and executive, and then to rapidly carry out a scheme 
of colonization by which this will become a thoroughly Negro sovereign 
State with that population in the majority and furnishing all officials in the 
public service from Senators and Governors down to the last constable and 
janitor. If their plan succeeds, North Carolina is to be the refuge of their 
people in America. Their brethren from all the Southern states will be 
invited to come here, cast their lot among their fellows, and together work 
out their destiny in whatsoever degree of prosperity and advancement they 
may be able to achieve for themselves. 


The fact that Negroes could hold office again in North Carolina 
was for many sufficient evidence of the open secret, and the item 
was widely circulated as the “startling revelation of a deep-laid 
scheme.” But even this lurid rumor paled beside a paragraph 
from a Negro paper, the Daily Record of Wilmington. On Au- 
gust 18, 1899, Manly, the editor, really managed to strike fire 
from Nordic readers. Replying to the charges of Negro out- 
rages, he wrote: 


We suggest that the whites guard their women more closely . . . , thus 
giving no opportunity for the human fiend, be he white or black. You 
leave your goods out of doors and then complain because they are taken 
away. Poor-white men are careless in the matter of protecting their women, 
especially on farms. They are careless of their conduct toward them, and 
[in] our experience among poor-white people in the country are not any 
more particular in the matter of clandestine meetings with colored men than 
are the white men with colored women. Meetings of this kind go on for 
some time, until the woman’s infatuation or the man’s boldness brings atten- 
tion to them, and the man is lynched for rape. Every Negro lynched is 
called a “big burly, black brute” when in fact, many of those who have 
been thus dealt with had white men for their fathers and were not only 
not “black” and “burly” but were sufficiently attractive for white girls of 
culture and refinement to fall in love with them as is well known to all. 


The fiery denunciation, threats, and clamor for revenge which 
followed at once the publication of this paragraph led first to 


the destruction of the Record publishing office and finally to the 
bloody Wilmington Riot. The whirlwind was to reap. 
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II 


Already the state knew the man to ride the whirlwind. At 
Laurinburg, on May 12, 1898, Charles B. Aycock, with Locke 
Craig, had sounded the call to battle. It was frankly a proposal 
to take the Negro out of politics, an appeal to the race issue, 
full of prejudice and danger, arousing the worst passions of 
both races. Its reverberations were heard in the State Democratic 
Convention, which endorsed the white-supremacy issue; among 
the people who elected a Democratic legislature in 1898; and 
in the legislature, which in 1899 submitted to the people a con- 
stitutional amendment demanding educational qualifications for 
suffrage. 

By this time the Populists were in a pitiable plight. In the 
fusion movement the agrarian masses had but fled from Demo- 
cratic bosses to Republican ones. Moreover, the hope of rehabili- 
tation of the state G. O. P. had failed, largely because it would 
have meant the forced retirement of mossback party leaders who 
had no intention of retiring. Meanwhile the scent of another 
impending battle on the familiar race issue set the sensitive nos- 
trils of Populist folk aquiver. In their convention in May, 1898, 
members of the party almost pathetically invited fusion with 
their old enemies, the Democrats. At the Democratic convention 
at Raleigh, Josephus Daniels pleaded with his party to accept 
the proffered alliance, but Aycock opposed it and the olive branch 
went into the wastebasket. Thus repulsed, the Populist leaders 
finally fused again with the Republicans, this time forcing many 
of their more lowly members back into the Democratic party. 

The die was cast and the struggle was on. There was but one 
leader; in the Democratic convention all other candidates with- 
drew that Aycock might be nominated by acclamation. “It will 
be well,” his supporters had reminded the convention, “that the 
man who is to hold the leadership in the great argument, the 
appeal to the white men of North Carolina, shall come from the 
section wherein the curse and blight of Negro domination has 
been felt. None can tell the story of these thirty years so well 
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as he who has seen and felt the conditions from which we are 
seeking to rid ourselves.” 

There was nothing in the background of Charles B. Aycock 
to mark him as different from the ordinary political agitator of 
the race question. His stock was that of the common man of the 
South; any Yankee journalist would have described it as “South- 
ern poor-white” without batting an eyelash. Only his intimates 
knew how far Aycock had come from the cotton fields of Wayne. 
Vance had told his admiring partisans, “I followed the plow in 
my youth—but I never quite caught up with it.” Aycock had 
caught up with it and had clung to its handles through many a hot, 
dreary day of his youth. His family belonged to the Primitive 
Baptist Church, addicted to the ritual of foot-washing, and so 
thoroughly convinced that God by his unaided efforts could con- 
vert the heathen if He desired, that as pious people they refused 
to contribute to foreign missions. “I am a Jeffersonian Democrat 
brought up in a Hardshell Baptist home,” Aycock has wont to 
say in speaking of the simplicity of his origins. He saw his 
mother forced to make her mark in signing a deed, and the 
scene was to go with him heavily all through his life. Never- 
theless, the family stood well and his father had served several 
terms in the state legislature with credit. Young Aycock had 
gone through the state university with distinction; had entered 
upon the practice of law; lost a race for Congress; served twice 
as a Cleveland elector; and for his services had been appointed 
United States District Attorney for Eastern Carolina. 

Describing Aycock on the eve of his coming into the kingdom, 
his college mate, President E. A. Alderman, felt that here was 
acommon man who had found himself: 

He was plainly rural to the ordinary eye, but only a dullard could fail 
to perceive a certain distinction in his presence, a certain authority in 
his manner, and a certain significance in the very cadences of his voice. 
Through the mists of memory I see him standing clear against the stark 
simplicity of that environment—a figure of vividness and strength, the 
bony structure of his great projecting forehead, blue eyes that had in their 
depths speculation and aspiration, and now and then a flash such as warriors 


have in the love of battle; a mouth scornful of weakness and set in grim 


lines of pride and purpose—about the whole personality, a soaring quality, 
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a lift of the head, a lift of the voice as one not bound to the earth and the 
things of the earth, but aware and wistful of better things that are not seen, 
and fiercely bent upon their attainment. 


Before the Wilmington Riots only one state, Mississippi, had 
passed a grandfather amendment, defying the express intent of 
the Fifteenth Amendment by disfranchising the Negro. The reign 
of terror at Wilmington steeled North Carolina to the act; and 
within five years eight Southern states had taken comparable steps, 
It is possible to believe that Wilmington and Aycock turned the 
trick. 

Avoiding the multifarious subterfuges of the Mississippi pro- 
vision, the North Carolina amendment simply set up a strict 
literacy test for the ballot, exempted all whose forbears could 
vote before 1867, and provided that after 1908 all coming of 
age, black or white, must be literate or forfeit the suffrage. The 
Democrats were determined to carry the election. By persuasion, 
by force, or if necessary, by fraud, the Negro was to be made to 
stand aside while white men settled his fate. With Simmons as 
chairman, associated with other guiding spirits, Red Shirt Clubs 
were organized to spread an aura of vague intimidation among 
countryside Negroes. Aycock himself conducted a triumphant 
tour. He traveled six thousand miles, a thousand of them by 
carriage, and made more than a hundred speeches to virtually 
half the population of the state. With unfailing good humor, 
frankness, courage, and sincerity Aycock discussed only two 
things, the Negro in politics and universal education. He met 
Marion Butler, the Populist United States Senator, in a series 
of joint debates which recalled the Vance-Settle campaign of 
1876. Eloquent and conciliatory, he held that the amendment 
would disqualify no white man, and that it would bring peace, 
quiet, and prosperity to a state long torn by social dissension. 
Aycock was elected by a majority of more than sixty thousand 
votes; the amendment carried by almost fifty-four thousand. 

Aycock was aware, no doubt, of the ruthless features of the 
campaign. For example, whenever a group of cautious o. 
approached the polling places, serious fights broke out most un- 
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accountably among the crowds of roistering white men gathered 
there—fights which were immensely dangerous to innocent black 
bystanders. Yet if Aycock must be classified as a Negro baiter, 
he was to prove a more honest man than his political associates 
had thought him. He was in earnest about both planks of his 
platform. 


Ill 


His inaugural was a sign of the retirement of the Bourbons 
and the emancipation of the Democratic party, and showed Ay- 
cock forth as the new type of leader. Although he was unknown 
to any except members of the inner circle of the party, the event 
had already proved how fair he played. The opposition had 
made such effective use of the fact that any white child then 
under thirteen who had not learned to read and write by 1908 
would be disfranchised that certain timid Democrats had begun 
an agitation to have the legislature strike out that provision in 
its June session. Aycock had but one thing to say to this proposal. 
He had advocated the measure on a hundred platforms; his 
honor and the party’s were committed to it. If the provision 
were stricken out, he would resign in the midst of the canvass 
and go home. The movement was dropped. When an effort was 
made to keep education from the Negro lest he should qualify 
for the vote, Aycock again showed the stuff of which honest 
men are made. In his message to the legislature in 1905 he 
pointed out the courses open in educating the Negro. The Negro, 
he said, might be left without training, thus allowing him to lapse 
into savagery. This course would lead to the efforts of private 
philanthropy, largely from the North, which might have the 
effect of training him up in enmity to the people among whom 
he lived. Therefore the only reasonable course in the South, 
Aycock insisted, was for the Southerners to train the Negro them- 
selves, so that he might be more capable, efficient, and reliable, 
and might have a deeper affection for the Southern whites. “I 
am impressed,” Aycock concluded, “with the necessity of ceasing 
all agitation which leads to the embitterment and estrangement 
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of the Negro . . . It is useless for us to pass laws taxing emigrant 
agents if we deny the Negro the privilege of giving his child a 
decent education.” In an address designed to reach the enlight- 
ened public opinion of the state, he said: 


The danger which I have apprehended is not that we shall do too much 
for the Negro, but that becoming unmindful of our duty to him, we shall 
do too little. Having taken from him the power to vote, it becomes strong 
people to safeguard with the utmost care every right which the Negro has. 


In many appeals directly to the people, his method was that 
of the folk leader superb. He never admitted that he and his 
beloved country people could be at loggerheads, but assumed that 
if he could but explain just what he meant they would be found 
in agreement. To the cotton hamlet and up into the mountains 
he went with his gospel of universal education. Aycock’s best 
speeches were his talks to the folk. Not one of them has been pre- 
served in its entirety, but we have glimpses of the techn.que of 


a supreme artist in folk persuasion: 

I believe in the education of everybody. Yes, and I believe in the edu- 
cation of niggers. [A pause.] I perceive that I have created a gulf be- 
tween myself and my audience, but my fellow-citizens, you believe in the 
education of niggers. [Let it sink in.] You believe in the education of 
a mule; you train your setter pups and fox hounds. [Business of describing 
how to break a mule, how to train real fox-hunting and bird-hunting dogs, 
to the great delectation of the folk.) But [abrupt uprush], gentlemen, 
I think more of a nigger than I do of a mule or a dog! [Back to the as- 
sumption that we are all intelligent citizens here.] The intelligence and 
trained skill of our black men are necessary for the material welfare and 
political security of the state. 


Only a spellbinder, a folk orator of the highest appeal, could 
have stood against the passions unleashed in the white-supremacy 
campaign. Education, as Professor Hamilton points out, had 
been used by the party leaders partly as a catchword, and Ay- 
cock’s sincerity in pressing the cause aroused both mild and bitter 
opposition. He lost friends. Some die-hards felt the Educational 
Governor was letting his new-found title go to his head; others 
opined that he talked too much, that it might be well if the Edu- 
cational Governor were afflicted with a mild spell of lockjaw. 
Attempts were made to segregate tax money so that Negroes 
would receive for educational purposes only the small sums they 
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paid. The Governor called this measure unconstitutional, and 
) pointed out that it was a violation of party pledges; finally he 
offered his resignation from office if the measure passed. 


The amendment proposed [his message to the legislature read] is un- 
just, unwise, and unconstitutional. It would wrong both races, would bring 
our state into the condemnation of a just opinion elsewhere, and would 
mark us as a people who have turned backward . . . Let us not be the first 
state in the union to make the weak man helpless. 


‘ Crumpling under Aycock’s onslaughts, the adherents of the meas- 
’ ure met defeat in the legislatures of 1901 and 1903. In the suc- 
. ceeding General Assembly the proposal mustered only a corporal’s 
d guard and has long since been forgotten. 

™ In frank and transparent words, as sincere, one feels, as any 
. politician anywhere could write, Governor Aycock summed up 
f this struggle. They wear well and bear requoting: 


These two campaigns were the occasion of much bitterness. They set 
the two races in the state in fearful antagonism. The adoption of the 
. amendment was a cause of great anxiety to our colored citizens. Their 





- disfranchisement was to them a matter of grievous import, which made 
e them feel that they were something less than citizens and in a large meas- 
f ure cut them off from hope. I, in common with most of the thoughtful 
g citizens of the state, realized this feeling of theirs . . . When the fight 
‘ had been won I felt that the time had come when the Negro should be 
a, taught to realize that while he would not be permitted to govern the state, 
s- his rights should be held the more sacred by reason of his weakness. I 
id knew that our own passions had been aroused and that we were in danger 
id of going too far. I realized to the fullest the peril of antagonizing the 
dominant and prevailing thought of the state and yet I believed that the 
wuld people who had chosen me governor did so in the hope that I would be 
brave enough to sacrifice my popularity—my own future if need be—to 
nacy the speaking of the rightful word and the doing of the generous act. I have 
had therefore everywhere maintained the duty of the state to educate the 
Negro. I have proclaimed this doctrine in many places and in so doing I 
Ay- have frequently met the condemnation of friends whose good opinion I 
utter esteem and whose loyalty in the past I appreciate, but, holding my views, 
‘onal I could not have been worthy of the confidence of the great people of this 
state if I had contented myself to remain silent. My position has brought 
thers satisfaction and even happiness to many humble homes in North Carolina, 
Edu- and the Negro, whose political control I have fought with so much earnest- 
: hess, has turned to me with gratitude for my support of his right to a 
cjaw. public-school education. 
groes The amendment drove many of them out of the state; any effort to 
they reduce their public schools would have sent thousands more of them away 


from us. In this hour when our industrial development demands more labor 
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and not less, it becomes of the utmost importance that we shall make no 
mistake in dealing with that race which does a very large proportion of the 
work of the actual hard labor in the state. 1 appeal to the generous high- 
minded North Carolinians to realize that we are confronted with a condi- 
tion which demands statesmanship and not passion and prejudice. 


Many Negroes were and are educated in North Carolina. 
What of the vote? Here is the hardest ideal test that can be 
applied to a practical politician in a Southern state. All the 
world knows, unless the world is ignorant, that Negroes vote 
freely in Tennessee and Kentucky. Aycock in his inaugural had 
held out hope. “The amendment to our constitution,” he had 
said, “eliminates no capable Negro. Indeed it sets free those 
Negroes who, believing in certain principles of government, have 
been restrained by loyalty to the mass from voting their convic- 
tions.” Certain it was that Aycock was not of those who read 
their Bibles after the reputed Mississippi version: “Thou hast put 
all things under his feet: all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts 
of the field; and all Negroes.” 

In a state of innocence, many Negroes took the amendment at 
face value. In 1903 a Negro pedagogue, one Governor Ellis 
Harris, published at Raleigh The North Carolina Constitutional 
Reader, Being a Handbook for Primary Use, 

so that the unlearned man may commence with the alphabets and learn 

step by step to spell, to read and write any section of the State Constitu- 

tion... Your political future, dear brother [admonished the schoolmaster], 
may seem dark and dreary but remember after the storm comes the quiet- 

ness and after the dark comes the brightest sunshine . . . 

The political storm has passed over and we find ourselves adrift upon 
the unknown political seas without a pilot or guide and know not where 
the billows will land us, but let us pray the Great Deliverer to enable us 
to glide swiftly and smoothly into the haven of progress where we will not 
be fearful of domination of politicians and of being hitched outside, and 
come into that haven of brotherly love where we must maintain a hope 


for looking after our religious, educational, and financial interests instead 
of political aggrandisement. 


Seeing no reason to doubt the sincerity of the amendment, Pro- 
fessor Harris used the occasion, Aycock-like, to drive one more 
spike for education: 


The thought of being deprived of the right to vote should be very 
humiliating to the illiterate young man who used his time at school in 
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idleness, uselessness and frivolity, while his educated colored friend is per- 

mitted to cast his vote intelligently for his choice of candidates to admin- 

ister the affairs of the country. 

But Professor Harris, and any other members of his race who 
imagined that the amendment really meant what it said, were 
doomed to disappointment. North Carolina, like other Southern 
states, intended to use the educational qualification to disfranchise 
the Negro; and it must be admitted that Aycock acquiesced in 
this policy. He was a great liberal, but in regard to this question 
he went no farther than other Southern liberals have dared to 
go. In his frank manner Aycock once summed up a social policy 
toward “the Negro in our midst”: 


First, as far as possible under the fifteenth amendment, disfranchise him; 
after that let him alone, quit writing about him; quit talking about him; 
quit making him the “white man’s burden”; let him tote his own skillet; 
quit coddling him; let him learn that no man, no race, ever got anything 
worth having that he himself did not earn; that character is the outcome 
of sacrifice and worth is the result of toil; that whatever his future may 
be, the present has in it for him nothing that is not the product of industry, 
thrift, obedience to law and uprightness . . . 

But I would not have the white people forget their duty to the Negro. 
We owe an obligation to the man in black; we brought him here; he served 
us well; he is patient and teachable. We owe him gratitude; above all we 
owe him justice. We cannot forget his fidelity and we ought not to mag- 
nify his faults; we cannot change his color, neither can we ignore his serv- 
MBs «6 

As a white man I am afraid of but one thing for my race and that is 
that we shall become afraid to give the Negro a fair chance. 


IV 


The efforts of the Educational Governor were by no means 
confined to the Negro. The South has had immense difficulty, 
in the noble phrase of President S. C. Mitchell, in making the 
transition from state’s rights to state’s duties. In the Old South 
the education of the whole people was by no means regarded as 
a public duty. It took the Reconstruction government to put into 


the Bill of Rights of the North Carolina constitution the basic 
statements: 


Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be 
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forever encouraged. The people have a right to the privilege of education 

and it is the duty of the state to guard and maintain that right. 

The school law of 1869 made the four-month school term a 
statewide obligation and introduced local taxation for the sup- 
port of schools for the first time in the history of North Caro- 
lina. Outside the towns and cities the law went practically un- 
noticed and the schools organized had little success. It is need- 
less to labor the point. If North Carolina lacked the means for 
public education, it also somewhat lacked the inclination. “We 
are in favor,” read a characteristic statement in the Weekly 
Democrat of Charlotte in 1873, “of aiding the education of the 
poor-white children, but we protest against the law lately adopted 
by the legislature as unjust and unfair. We think taxpayers and 
property owners have some rights that ought to be respected.” 

At Aycock’s inauguration only thirty districts, all urban, levied 
any tax for education. While the state wzs possessed of 1132 log 
school buildings chinked with clay and fitted with benches of pine 
boards, 950 districts were without any school buildings whatever. 
The average teacher’s salary for the year’s term was the princely 
sum of $91.25; schools were open for an average of 73 days a 
year; and less than one-third of those of school age attended 
schools at all. One town, it is reported, tried education for a 
year or two, then voted the tax out, closed the schools, and cele- 
brated with bonfires and a brass band. 

Aycock threw the whole weight of his personal popularity, 
together with the prestige of his office, behind educational ad- 
vance. The amendment was now his greatest aid, and speaking 
of it he said: 


The man who seeks in the face of these provisions to encourage illiteracy 
is a public enemy and deserves the contempt of all mankind. I have heard 
Republican speakers grow eloquent over the impossibility of the poor-white 
children learning to read and write in eight years . . . I wish I could reach 
the heart of every illiterate poor man in North Carolina and give him 
assurance that his children are as bright and capable as those of the dema- 
gogue who seeks to encourage him not to educate his children. 


Again in the forceful, simple style of utter sincerity he said: 


Poor and unlettered men, anxious about the privileges of their children 
and hesitating to vote for the amendment, were finally persuaded to accept 
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our promise and place their children in a position in which they can never 
vote unless the pledges which we made are redeemed to the fullest 
extent... 


This is, therefore, the opportune moment for a revival of educational 
interest throughout the length and breadth of the state... 

Henceforth in every home there will be the knowledge that no child can 
attain the true dignity of citizenship without learning at least to read and 
write. This simple fact alone justifies the adoption of the amendment .. . 
It is therefore of the utmost importance from a material point of view that 
our whole people should be educated . . . There has grown up an idea 
among strenuous men that only the strong are to be considered and bene- 
fited, that the poor and weak are the burden bearers who deserve no aid 
and are weak because of their follies. A great state can never act on this 
theory . . . It will be a glorious day for me if our people in the hour of 
their prosperity and wonderful growth and development can realize that 
men can never grow higher and better by rising on the weakness and igno- 
rance of their fellows. 

As soon as the General Assembly of 1901 adjourned, Aycock 
with his Superintendent of Education started a canvass of the 
state. The state was large, the population scattered, and the 
Governor’s private purse depleted. But the Southern Education 
Board offered funds; Aycock called a meeting to harmonize the 
efforts of the various educational forces of the state; a Declara- 
tion against Illiteracy was adopted; and North Carolina’s idealist 
with his head in the clouds was off on another quixotic tilt 
against windmills among the folk he loved and knew so well. 

He had the aid of men worthy of monuments: Charles D. 
Mclver, James Y. Joyner, Edwin A. Alderman—and even Wal- 
ter H. Page had come back to talk of the Forgotten Man. Again 
Aycock’s knowledge of the folk came into play. He told them 
that education is getting out of folks what God Almighty put 
into them, that a democracy cannot be built on the backs of igno- 
rant men. “So long as I am Governor,” he said, “it shall be 
treason in North Carolina to oppose the building of school 
houses.” When it was objected that the program cost money, 
Aycock gloried in the charge, and unlimbered oratorical batteries 
that never failed to score a direct hit. 


This administration has spent much money and is glad of it [he said]. 
It undoubtedly appears cheaper to neglect the aged, the feeble, the infirm, 
the defective, to forget the children of this generation, but the man who 
does it is cursed of God and the state that permits it is certain of destruc- 
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tion. There are people on the face of the earth who take no care of the 
weak and infirm, who care naught for their children and provide only for 
the gratification of their own desires, but these people neither wear clothes 
nor dwell in houses. They leave God out of consideration in their estimate 
of life and are known as savages. 


North Carolina turned his way, and with victory in his grasp Ay- 
cock was glad—glad for his chosen discipline of politics and glad 
for the future of his state. 

With the education of the whole people [he said], with a fair and im- 
partial election law, with peace everywhere there will be nothing to pre- 
vent us from working out the high destiny of our state. Thought will be 
set free, opinion will have full sway, and every man will be able to declare 
the inmost feelings of his heart . . . Discussions can then take the place of 


abuse and argument will supplant passionate oratory. In this new and freer 
day we shall grow brighter men. 


And again: 


But having spoken the truth, having written the truth, I would have all 
our people to believe in the possibilities of North Carolina; in the strength 
of her men; the purity of her women, and their power to accomplish as 
much as can be done anywhere on earth by any people. I would have them 
to become dissatisfied with small things; to be anxious for higher and better 
things; to yearn after real greatness; to seek after knowledge; to do the 
right thing in order that they may be what they ought... 

I see the day coming when this state shall sit down at the common table 
of the union, an equal sister with all the others gathered there—equal in 
wealth, equal in high performance, equal in noble ideals; nothing short of 
this ought to satisfy us, and to attain this let us ever hope. 


Maine was undergoing a campaign startlingly like that in North 
Carolina, and the educational forces of Maine asked Aycock to 
make a series of speeches. Here was presented the curious spec- 
tacle of a Southern governor invading the sacred precincts of 
New England seeking “to illuminate the minds of New Eng- 
landers on the subject of educational advancement.” The extent 
of his success is indicated by the LL.D. degree bestowed on him 
by the University of Maine. 

Aycock showed his mettle in yet another fashion in a contest 
with the inferior Federal judiciary and one E. V. McBee over 
the state-owned Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad. McBee, 
an unsuccessful bidder for the road, secured the loan of some 
stock and sought to have the company thrown into a receivership. 
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After a brief hearing at Norfolk, Virginia, Federal Judge Thomas 
R. Purnell summarily appointed McBee and one Fench receivers 
of the state road. McBee hurried to the offices at New Bern and 
proceeded to eject the officials. But Aycock, convinced the mat- 
ter was a conspiracy, coolly defied the Federal courts. He had 
Fench and McBee charged with criminal conspiracy. Chief Jus- 
tice Walter Clark issued a bench warrant, and McBee was bound 
over to the grand jury on bail. On the same day that the grand 
jury returned the indictment, Judge Purnell allowed a second 
receivership at the instance of a certain J. P. Cagler and appointed 
McBee co-receiver. Chief Justice Fuller reviewed the proceed- 
ings and ordered a suspension of the writ. But McBee still re- 
fused to vacate, and the Governor was preparing to call out the 
state militia when he finally gave in. 


V 


Aycock retired from the governorship eight thousand dollars 
in debt. He stopped a movement set on foot to pay the debt by 
public subscription, refused a Federal attorneyship at the hands 
of President Roosevelt, and set to work to recuperate his fortunes 
at the law. For a long time he refused to reénter politics. In a 
private letter rejecting an invitation to offer himself for the 
United States Senate, he candidly stated his opinion of the nar- 
rowing influence of sectional issues upon Southern leadership: 


My own conviction is that the generation to which I belong, those around 
fifty years, will never furnish to the South the leadership it must have. 
We came on during, or at the end of the War, and our environment has 
been such that we were compelled to devote ourselves to local issues. Those 
issues were important, indeed they were vital. The future of our state and 
section depended upon their right solution. But, vital as they were they 
were narrow and in the discussion of them and in working them out we 
imbibed passions and prejudices that unfitted us for great work on the stage 
of the nation . . . At present I do not think it makes the slightest difference 
whom we have in the United States Senate but in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years, a new day will dawn for us, and Southern statesmanship, well- 
trained, well-equipped, broadminded, honest, will again be in demand. 


And when, foreseeing the election of Woodrow Wilson, he de- 
cided to announce for the Senate in 1912, Aycock stated frankly 
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that he wished to represent his state as a national statesman rather 
than as a pleader for sectional favors: 

If the people really want special privileges for North Carolina or partic- 
ular accommodations, they will certainly do better to select one of the other 
candidates, If I go to the Senate I shall go untrammeled and with the firm 
determination to serve the whole people not only of North Carolina but of 
the United States. 

But his sudden death before the election has left forever in doubt 
just how valuable a contribution to national politics this enlight- 
ened view could have been. 

In the rise of corporations and corporate wealth Aycock saw 
dangers for his country. “Property has too many rights and 
people too few,” he was fond of saying. In his inaugural in 1901 
he had promised: 

I shall respect the rights of property and rejoice in prosperity, but I 
shal] not forget that those who toil constitute the largest class of our people, 
who from their labor can spare but little time to urge their views upon 
those they have chosen to serve them. 

Though he was often called upon in his large practice to plead 
for corporations, Aycock kept his functions as an advocate dis- 
tinct from his power as a moulder of public opinion and legisla- 
tion. As an attorney for the state’s adolescent octopus, the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, Aycock heard the opposing counsel say 
that the strongest anti-trust speech he ever heard was made by 
Governor Aycock. When it came his turn to reply, Aycock ad- 
mitted the charge without embarrassment: 

Gentlemen, I expect that is true, and if he lives long enough he will 
hear another. But he will hear it in the forum for the making of laws... 
It is the duty of Your Honor and the jury not to make law but to con- 
strue and enforce law. If you ask me if the laws on this subject are ade- 
quate, I will say no; but what I do say and say with all the sincerity of the 


most earnest conviction, is that these defendants have not put themselves 
within any law that has been written on any statute book anywhere. 


Writing to a friend from the hospital shortly before his death, 
the Governor summed up his aspirations for his state: 


A country’s progress can be measured by those things once a matter of 
debate which are now accepted as a matter of course. When North Carolina 
accepts universal education, good roads, suppression of injurious child la- 
bor “as a matter of course” what a state we shall have! 
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Charles W. Tillett has said that Aycock’s life proves it is 
not necessary to be a hypocrite or a demagogue in order to be 
popular with the people. There ought to be emblazoned, said 
Tillett, on the walls of the University, his Alma Mater, these 
words: 


The public life of Charles B. Aycock teaches that 2 man may have an 
abiding mastery over the affections of the people without sacrificing either 
self-respect or principle. 

“Tt is a source of gratification,” wrote Governor A. W. McLean 
in Social Forces in 1925, “that in North Carolina the demagogue 
has never found a topsoil or subsoil in which to grow and flour- 
ish.” And if that statement rings surprisingly true upon retrospec- 
tion, the credit must be largely due to Aycock. Politics in North 
Carolina, wrote French Strother in 1924, has been steadied and 
inspired by Aycock’s vision, lifted above the common run of 
Southern state politics. The rate of progress set by Aycock was 
maintained by a series of governors as able, intelligent, and hard- 
working as any state can boast. Names such as Glenn, Kitchin, 
Craig, Bickett, Morrison, McLean, and Gardner make up a roll 
of administrations and achievements which goes far toward ex- 
plaining the place North Carolina has managed to achieve for 
herself. 


VI 


At fifty-three Aycock came to death before his time. The peo- 
ple of the state had grown restive, realizing that his magnificent 
talents were being frittered away on the contentious disputations 
of the law; but before they could command him he was gone. 
No death could have been more in keeping with the man. For 
several years he had been dogged with heart trouble, driven 
from one hospital to another, his nights often scenes of agony, 
his law practice thrown on his partner. Finally he came to a 
decision. No death, he told his law partner, Judge Robert W. 
Winston, could be worse than the slow death of inactivity. Maybe 
the doctors were wrong. But right or wrong, Aycock was going 
back into the world of affairs. In May, 1911, he had announced 
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for the United States Senate in opposition to Chief Justice Walter 
Clark, ex-Governor W. W. Kitchin, and his old manager Sen- 
ator Simmons, the incumbent. 

In the spring of 1912 he came from the hospital to make a 
two-hour speech before a jury. “Bob,” he told his partner, “I 
sweat a bushel, took a hot bath, and never felt better. The doc- 
tors don’t know what they’re talking about.” Two weeks later, 
on April 4, 1912, he delivered his famous speech on universal 
education before the Alabama Educational Association. He had 
already written his opening address in the senatorial campaign. 
Let us hope that as he spoke that night at Birmingham he felt the 
admiration of the young women teachers of Alabama for a hand- 
some, courtly presence and fair-spoken words. It was the last 
human feeling ever to reach Charles Brantley Aycock. High 
drama, the gentle glow of homely folk humor, the halo of jus- 
tice and idealism played about his head as he went down to death. 
The stenographic report of that speech, read today, still brings a 
cruel shock: 

When I was governor I made speeches all over North Carolina. I can- 
vassed the state for four years on behalf of the education of the children 
of the state, right straight along; sometimes on Sundays they would ask 
me down to the churches to talk, and I always talked about education . . . 

(At this juncture the speaker fell dead). 

In the public press the next Sunday the people of his native 
state read his last address. It ended: 

Equal! That is the word. On that word I plant myself and my party— 
the equal right of every child born on earth to have the opportunity “to 
burgeon out all that there is within him.” 

No man was ever happier in his last words—“education” and 
“equal”, the measure of a life. Aycock had joined the immortals. 
He was buried on Easter Sunday in the midst of a state that could 
not believe him dead. 
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WHY ‘TEXAS SECEDED 
FROM MEXICO 


By Perer Motyneaux 


I 
(): E of the significant circumstances connected with the 


struggle which resulted in separating Texas from Mex- 

ico is that it was Stephen F. Austin who called the 
Texans to arms. For Austin was a man who habitually acted 
with deliberation, in full control of his impulses, and inclined, 
if anything, to be over-cautious. “Where the fate of a whole 
people is in question,” he once declared in a characteristic utter- 
ance, “it is difficult to be over-cautious, or to be too prudent.” 
Moreover, he was scrupulous almost to a fault, not only in all 
matters connected with his responsibilities toward the Mexican 
government and his obligations as an adopted citizen of Mexico, 
but even in matters involving the prejudices and racial tem- 
perament of the Mexicans. A not altogether friendly witness 
said of him: “His motto has universally been the constitution 
and laws, Federal and state, and on some occasions he has even 
aroused the feeling of some of his countrymen against him by 
advising a tame and humiliating submission to the indignities 
which have been heaped upon us.” It was no idle boast when 
Austin declared in a public address to his fellow Texans: “I can 
truly say that no one has been, or now is, more anxious than my- 
self to keep trouble away from this country, no one has been 
or now is more faithful to his duty as a Mexican citizen, and 
no one has personally sacrificed or suffered more to discharge 
this duty.” 

Yet is was Austin who called the Texans to arms. “War is 
our only resource,” he wrote in the proclamation issued on Sep- 
tember 19, 1835. “There is no other remedy but to defend our 
rights, ourselves, and our country by force of arms.” He made 
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this declaration without reservation of any kind. “I go into the 
war cheerfully, and with very different feelings from what I 
had in any of our past difficulties,” he wrote. “We are now right. 
Our basis is sound and just, and will be so declared by an im- 
partial world. We are defending our constitutional rights against 
military usurpation.” 

Today, nearly a century after these words were written, it 
can hardly be said that an impartial world has concerned itself 
to make any very definite declaration to that effect. Indeed, 
there are many people who question the truth of what Austin 
here asserts with such evident conviction. There are people who 
deny that the basis of the struggle was “sound and just” or that 
it was fought in defense of “constitutional rights against mili- 
tary usurpation.” Statements by American writers implying such 
denial are common. Indeed, they are so common that one grows 
weary of challenging them. And among the American people 
as a whole there is a widespread belief that there was some- 
thing indefensible about the separation of Texas from Mexico. 

There is reason enough for this, though it is not to be found 
in a dispassionate examination of the issues involved in the Texas 
struggle. Twenty-five years of bitter political controversy in the 
United States over slavery, culminating in the Civil War, re- 
sulted in a distortion of everything connected with “the Texas 
question”, and then, following the Civil War, the complete tri- 
umph of the abolitionist tradition in American history served to 
give the stamp of authentic truth to a version that was originally 
little more than partisan propaganda. Even today American his- 
torians usually treat the separation of Texas from Mexico as an 
episode of American politics or as an incident in the diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Mexico. How it may 
appear as an episode of Mexican politics seems to concern such 
writers not at all. To them it is part of the slavery story or of 
the record of “American imperialism”, as the case may be, and 
that is all there is to it. 

Yet the fact remains that Stephen F. Austin pronounced the 
basis of the struggle to be “sound and just” and declared delib- 
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erately that the Texans fought in defense of “constitutional 
rights against military usurpation.” Inasmuch as present-day 
Texans are preparing to celebrate the centennial of the attain- 
ment of independence by Texas and to commemorate as worthy 
of honor the deeds of those who took part in that struggle, it may 
be in order to inquire into this matter. It is just possible that 
Austin knew what he was talking about. It may be that the basis 
of the struggle was really sound and just, and that the Texans 
were actually defending their constitutional rights against mili- 
tary usurpation. In any event, it ought to be of interest to con- 
sider why Austin felt that way about it and why he was so con- 
fident that an impartial world would render the same verdict. 
Indeed, if we can arrive at a fair appraisal of the considerations 
which determined Austin’s view, they may turn out to be such 
as can convince an impartial world today. 


II 


If such an inquiry is to be fruitful, it will be necessary at the 
outset to understand two things clearly. They are first that Aus- 
tin had no interest whatever in the internal politics of the United 
States, and second that what he characterized as “our past difficul- 
ties” had no determining influence on his decision to fight. By 
doing this, two occasions of confusion will be avoided. American 
historians invariably cloud the issues of the Texas struggle for 
independence by regarding it from the standpoint of its relation 
to American politics. And Texas historians have been too prone 
to multiply the “causes” of the revolt, setting down in detail as 
a contributing influence every incident of friction with the Mex- 
ican authorities, no matter how trivial, during the five or six years 
preceding the final break. Austin’s decision to call the Texans 
to arms had no relation whatever to the United States, and the 
past difficulties to which he referred had been settled in one 
fashion or another and were in no sense determining influences 
upon his decision. 

It is true that during the previous five years the United States 
had been represented in Mexico by a minister who has been justly 
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characterized by Justin Smith as a “national disgrace”, and who 
put in most of this time attempting to bribe Mexican leaders to 
consent to the sale of Texas to the United States. This gentle- 
man’s activities undoubtedly had served to make Mexican leaders 
suspicious of the Texans and had led the Mexicans to believe that 
the Texans were looking for an opportunity to separate from 
Mexico and annex Texas to the United States. Indeed, such sus- 
picions had been aroused by previous efforts of the United States 
to buy Texas, and they had found expression in the so-called 
“Law of April 6” of 1830, by which further immigration of 
Americans into Texas had been prohibited. It is true also that the 
publicity campaign by which the American public was to be pre- 
pared for the acquisition of Texas had brought forth vehement 
denunciations of the project in abolitionist journals and by anti- 
slavery leaders as a scheme to create five or six additional slave 
states in the American Union. But neither Austin nor the Texans 
as a whole had anything to do with this. The circumstance that 
just at the time when all this was going on the Texans had made 
a formal request that Texas be separated from Coahuila and set 
up as a state in the Mexican federation was a coincidence. That 
it bore no relation to the American desire to acquire Texas is 
proved conclusively by Austin’s opposition to any such transfer. 
It is necessary only to point out in this connection that the Amer- 
ican minister at Mexico City wrote the State Department at 
Washington about Austin in July, 1834, as follows: 


He is unquestionably one of the bitterest foes of our Government and 
people that is to be found in Mexico, and has done more to embarrass our 
negotiations upon a certain subject than all the rest of the opposition put 
together; and I am very sure that he was the principal cause of my being 
defeated in the last effort to obtain the cession of Texas. 


As to the past difficulties, the chief of these had been the Law 
of April 6 and the inconveniences involved in the union of Texas 
with Coahuila under one state government. But the provision 
of the Law of April 6 prohibiting American immigration had 
been repealed in 1833, largely through Austin’s influence, and 
while separate statehood had been denied, the Federal govern- 
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ment had recommended strongly that the state legislature of 
Coahuila-Texas should enact reforms favorable to the Texans. 
The state legislature had responded to this recommendation 
promptly in the spring of 1834 by creating a separate depart- 
ment, known as the Department of the Brazos, with an Anglo- 
American political chief of the Texans’ own choosing, by pro- 
viding for trial by jury in criminal cases, by legalizing the use 
of the English language in official documents, by giving Texas 
another member of the legislature, and by other legislation de- 
signed for the convenience of the Texans. Austin’s mission to 
Mexico City as the representative of the Texas convention of 
April, 1833, had been highly successful, in spite of the fact that 
separate statehood had been deferred to some future time. The 
year 1834 had been the most tranquil and the most prosperous 
that Texas had ever experienced, and its outlook for the future 
had never been better. Whatever else may be said of the difficul- 
ties which had preceded that year, certainly they no longer dis- 
turbed the Texans and they had no determining relation to the 
decision to take up arms in the autumn of 1835. 

Even the arrest and imprisonment of Austin had become defi- 
nitely a closed incident. Austin’s arrest was recognized to have 
been the result of a misunderstanding, a blunder made in good 
faith by Gémez Farias, the Vice-President, who had interpreted 
a communication from Austin to the authorities at San Antonio 
as a seditious document. The charge was never prosecuted, and 
was finally invalidated by an act of general amnesty. In any 
event, in September, 1835, it was a thing of the past, and Aus- 
tin was back in Texas. It too had little relation to the call to 
arms, 

In the early part of 1835 there was some friction over the 
administration of the customs laws, but this was not of a serious 
character, and undoubtedly would have been adjusted satisfac- 
torily in due course. It was in any case no adequate cause for 
taking up arms, and it had no determining influence on the out- 
break of hostilities. Had nothing else occurred to disturb the 
tranquillity and cheerful outlook of the Texans except such in- 
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cidents of friction, no occasion for a general armed conflict would 
have arisen. On the contrary, there would have been every rea- 
son to expect Texas to continue to grow in population and wealth, 
and in due course to become a separate state in the Mexican fed- 
eration, probably the most prosperous of all the states. 

This conclusion is amply supported by a statistical report com- 
piled by Colonel J. N. Almonte (who had been sent to Texas 
by the Federal government in 1834 to make an investigation of 
conditions) which was published in Mexico City with the con- 
sent of the authorities in 1835. One passage of this report is 
pertinent here. In explaining the rapid progress and prosperity 
of Texas, Colonel Almonte wrote: 

If we consider the extraordinary and rapid advances that industry has 
made, its advantageous geographical position, its harbors, the easy naviga- 
tion of its rivers, the variety of its productions, the fertility of the soil, the 
climate, etc.—the conclusion is that Texas must soon be the most flourishing 
section of the Republic. There is no difficulty in explaining the reason of 
this prosperity. In Texas, with the exception of some disturbers, they only 
think of growing the sugar cane, cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, the breeding 
of cattle, opening of roads, and rendering the rivers navigable. Moreover, 
the effects of our political commotions are not felt there, and often it is by 
mere chance that our dissensions are known, Situated, as Texas is, some 
four hundred and fifty leagues from the capital of the Federation, it is easy 
to conceive the rapidity of its progress in population and industry, for the 
reason that Texas is out of the reach of the civil wars that have unfortu- 
nately come upon us. The inhabitants of that country continue, without 
interruption, to devote themselves to industrious occupations, giving value 
to the lands with which they have been favored by the munificence of the 
Government. 

This is high contemporary testimony of conditions in Texas 
on the very eve of the struggle which separated Texas from 
Mexico. It supports Austin’s own description of the Texans 
about this time. “They are farmers,” he said, “cultivators of 
the soil, and are pacific from interest, from occupation, and from 
inclination. They have uniformly endeavored to sustain the con- 
stitution and the public peace by pacific means, and have never 
deviated from their duty as Mexican citizens.” 

Be all this as it may, the point here is that the “past difficul- 
ties”, which so often are enumerated as causes of the Texas revolt, 
really had nothing to do with the outbreak of hostilities. They 
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did not determine Austin’s decision. And certainly politics in 
the United States had absolutely nothing to do with it. 


III 


What then was the basis of the war of Texas independence 
which Austin asserted was “sound and just”? In what sense were 
the Texans defending their “constitutional rights against military 
usurpation”? In other words, what was the legal status of the 
Texas Revolution? To answer these questions intelligibly it will 
be necessary first to give some account of how the Federal gov- 
ernment of Mexico and the state government of Coahuila-Texas 
had been set up and of the status of the Texans under the con- 
stitutions and laws of those governments. 

Austin’s project to colonize Texas had been authorized by the 
Spanish authorities on the very eve of the attainment of inde- 
pendence by Mexico. It had then been validated by every na- 
tional authority that had existed at Mexico City during the tur- 
bulent year from April, 1822, to April, 1823, and finally by 
the Supreme Executive Power which had inaugurated the Re- 
public. But only three hundred families were introduced into 
Texas under this original contract. All other settlers had been 
introduced under the terms of the colonization law of the state 
of Coahuila~-Texas, which in turn had been framed in accordance 
with the national colonization law. The national colonization 
law had been promulgated on August 18, 1824, by the same Con- 
stituent Congress which framed the Federal constitution, promul- 
gated on October 4, 1824. The state colonization law was pro- 
mulgated on March 24, 1825, by the same state legislature which 
later framed the state constitution, promulgated on March 11, 
1827. 

By 1835 there were between twenty thousand and thirty thou- 
sand Anglo-Americans in Texas. Both the Federal and state con- 
stitutions made provision for the naturalization of immigrants 
as citizens, and there were both state and Federal naturalization 
laws. As rapidly as possible, Anglo-American settlers became citi- 
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zens, and in 1835 all of the officials of the Department of the 
Brazos were Anglo-Americans. The Texans participated in all 
elections for state and national officials. Austin himself had been 
a member of the state legislature. 

The Federal constitution provided that “the Mexican nation 
adopts for the form of its government a popular representative 
and federal republic.” Among the states enumerated as forming 
the constituent parts of the federation was the state of “Coahuila 
y Texas” (which may be correctly designated in English by the 
hyphenated form “Coahuila-Texas”); but it was provided by a 
constitutive act, passed on May 7, 1824, or five months prior to 
the promulgation of the constitution, that Texas was united to 
Coahuila only provisionally, and that “so soon as Texas shall be 
in a condition to figure as a state by itself, it shall inform Con- 
gress thereof for its decision.” The constitution also contained 
the following significant provision: “Those articles of this con- 
stitution or the constitutive act which establish the liberty and 
independence of the Mexican nation, its religion, form of gov- 
ernment, liberty of the press, and division of the supreme powers 
of the Union and of the states can never be changed.” It was 
provided that amendments to the constitution must be consid- 
ered by two different sessions of Congress, that after the year 
1830 proposed amendments might be considered by Congress 
during the second year of its session, and that its decision then 
should be “published for the consideration of the next Congress.” 
But, as has already been noted, it was provided that the articles 
establishing the form of government and the powers of the states 
could not be changed, and therefore were not subject to amend- 
ment by this method. 

In presenting the constitution to the people of Mexico, the 
Constituent Congress issued an address which contained the fol- 
lowing explanation of the advantages of the federal system: 

The systematic tyranny of the Spanish mandarins alone could induce 
them to govern so immense a territory by the same laws, considering the 
enormous differences of its climates, dispositions of its inhabitants, and 


their consequent influence. What relations of convenience or uniformity 
could possibly exist between the burning soil of Vera Cruz and the frozen 
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mountains of New Mexico? How could the same institutions govern the 
inhabitants of California and Sonora and those of Yucatan and Tamaulipas? 
The innocence and candor of the interior populations have no occasion for 
Jaws relative to crimes and intrigues which are entirely unknown to them. 
The inhabitants of Tamaulipas and Coahuila will reduce their code to a 
hundred articles, while the inhabitants of Mexico and Jalisco will be on 
a level with the great nations which have advanced in the career of social 
order, These are the advantages of the federal system: It gives each people 
the right of selecting for itself laws analogous to its customs, locality, and 
other circumstances; to dedicate itself without impediment to the creation 
and improvement of those branches of industry which it may deem best 
calculated to promote its prosperity; to give to its labors all the impulse of 
which they are susceptible, without the difficulties created by the colonial 
system, or any other which, being at enormous distances, would lose sight of 
the interests of those it governed; to provide for its necessities in propor- 
tion to its progress; to place at the head of its administration individuals 
attached to the country, and possessing at the same time sufficient knowledge 
to discharge their duties efficiently; to create the tribunals necessary for the 
prompt punishment of offenses, the protection of property, and the security 
of its inhabitants; to terminate its domestic affairs without going beyond the 
limits of the state; in a word, to enjoy the rights of freemen. 

Finally, it is worthy of note that the Mexican Congress which 
provided for the election of the Constituent Congress to frame 
the constitution, declared in formal fashion on June 19, 1823, 
that the government should be federal-republican in form; and 
the constitutive act, which provided that the form of govern- 
ment should be “a popular representative and federal republic”, 
was promulgated on January 21, 1824. In other words, the great 
bulk of the Anglo-Americans who came into Texas to settle did 
so with the definite understanding that the government under 
which they would live would be republican and federal. 

On the eve of the outbreak of hostilities the Texans were bona 
fide citizens of a constituent state of the Mexican federation, en- 
gagd in peaceful pursuits calculated to add to the wealth and 
prosperity of that state. As Austin truly said, the great bulk of 
them had “never deviated from their duty as Mexican citizens”. 
It is as such Mexican citizens, in their relation to the constitution 
and laws of their adopted country, that they must be judged, if 
there is to be a determination of whether the basis of their 
belligerency was “sound and just” and whether they fought in 


defense of their constitutional rights against military usurpation. 
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IV 

The sequence of events which led directly to hostilities in 
Texas began May 31, 1834, when Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna, 
while still the constitutional president of the Republic, placed 
himself at the head of a revolution the declared object of which 
was to destroy the federal system of government and establish 
a system of centralism in its stead. He had become president the 
previous year as the defender of the constitution against the cen- 
tralists, but that is beside the point. The point is that at his 
inauguration he had taken the following oath: 


I, Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna, appointed President of the United Mex- 
ican States, swear before God and his holy evangelists, that I will faith- 
fully discharge the office which the United States have entrusted me with, 
and that I will observe, and cause to be observed, exactly the Constitution 
and the general laws of the Confederation. 


Yet, when military centralists, backed by the army, met at Cuer- 
navaca, promulgated a “plan” declaring themselves to be the 
defenders of “the religion of Christ and the rights and privileges 
of the Church and the army”, and called upon him to dissolve the 
Congress, assume the powers of a dictator, and become the leader 
of a movement plainly aimed at the constitution, he did not hesi- 
tate to violate that oath. Instead of observing the constitution 
and causing the authors of this plan to observe it, he accepted 
their invitation. With the army behind him, he dissolved Con- 
gress, dismissed the members of the cabinet, forcibly dissolved 
the state legislatures, and removed from office several governors 
of states who did not promptly adhere to the plan of Cuernavaca. 
He even ejected municipal officers who refused to do his bidding. 
“Behold him,” writes Bancroft, “ruling as dictator, without Con- 
gress, council, legislatures, or ministers.” 

Of course, there was widespread opposition to this high-handed 
and unconstitutional course. In several states the governors and 
the federalist leaders prepared to resist. But such resistance was 
ruthlessly crushed. And with the country practically in a con- 
dition of siege, an “election” of a new Congress was held. 

Publicly, Santa Anna continued to profess allegiance to the 
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constitution. He even announced that he was determined to sus- 
tain the article, already quoted, which provided that the federal 
system and the powers of the states should never be changed. 
Never would he forget, he said, that the federal system was the 
work of his own hands (an unfounded boast), and never would 
he permit the fundamental basis of the constitution to be changed. 
Whatever his object in making such a declaration, its chief effect 
was to intensify the determination of the military and the clergy 
to see to it that the new Congress should be overwhelmingly cen- 
tralist and anti-federal in character; and inasmuch as the army 
was completely in control of the country, they were entirely suc- 
cessful in this. This new Congress convened on January 4, 1835, 
and its first act was to declare vacant the office of vice-president, 
occupied by one of the greatest liberals of Mexico’s history, 
Gémez Farias, a proceeding that was absolutely illegal and un- 
constitutional. It named as his successor Miguel Barragan, a 
henchman of Santa Anna’s, who acted as president ad interim 
while Santa Anna took a leave of absence and retired to his ha- 
cienda in the state of Vera Cruz. The Congress then proceeded 
to plan the destruction of the constitution. 

As a precautionary measure to forestall opposition, the Con- 
gress, on March 31, 1835, enacted a law reducing the militia 
of the states to one militiaman in every 500 inhabitants. The ob- 
ject of this was to disarm the country completely and place the 
army more securely in control, though it was pretended that the 
measure was necessary because the militia had been the cause of 
the frequent revolutions which had disturbed the public peace 
during recent years. 

The army proceeded immediately to put this law into effect by 
disarming the states. Several states resisted the order to disarm, 
but in most cases the resistance was easily overcome by the army. 
Zacatecas was one of the states which defied the order. The leg- 
islature of that state adopted strong resolutions, refuting by over- 
whelming evidence the charge that it was the militia that caused 
revolutions and proving conclusively that the standing army was 
a constant menace to the internal peace of the country. When 
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news of this action reached Santa Anna, he came from retirement 
and put himself personally at the head of a force of four thou- 
sand men to invade Zacatecas and compel its submission. The 
result was the literal slaughter of the state troops of Zacatecas 
in an unequal battle fought on the night of May 10, 1835, in 
which Santa Anna’s losses were trivial. After that it was clear 
that the country was completely at the mercy of the army and 
that resistance was futile. 

The Congress then proceeded in security to destroy the con- 
stitution. On May 2, 1835, it had adopted a formal declaration 
that it had been empowered “by the will of the nation” to make 
any changes in the constitution it might choose, without follow- 
ing the methods prescribed by that document for its amendment, 
and regardless of the provisions prescribing such methods. This, 
in effect, was a declaration that the constitution had been de- 
stroyed, and that the powers of Congress were superior to all 
constitutional provisions. Acting under these assumed powers, 
the Congress set about “reforming” the entire structure of the 
government. The first fruit of their labors in this respect was 
the enactment of a measure, promulgated on October 3, 1835, 
abolishing the state governments. Because of its importance in 
relation to the present inquiry, the text of this decree deserves 
quotation in full. It was in five articles, as follows: 

ArticLe 1. The present governors of the states shall continue, notwith- 
standing the time fixed by the constitution may have expired; but shall be 
dependent for their continuance in the exercise of their attributes upon the 
supreme government of the nation. 

ArticLe 2. The legislatures shall immediately cease to exercise their 
legislative functions; but before dissolving (and those which may be in 
recess meeting for the purpose), they shall appoint a department council, 
composed for the present of five individuals, chosen either within or with- 
out their own body, to act as a council to the governor; and in case of a 
vacancy in that office they shall propose to the supreme general government 
three persons possessing the qualifications hitherto required; and until an 
appointment be made, the gubernatorial powers shall be exercised by the 
first on the list who is not an ecclesiastic. 

Articte 3. In those states where the legislature cannot be assembled 
within eight days, the aysntemiento [city council] of the capital shall act 
in its place only for the purpose of electing the five individuals of the de- 


partment council. 
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Artic.e 4. All judges and tribunals of the states, and the administration 
of justice, shall continue as hitherto, until the organic law relative to this 
branch is formed. The responsibilities of the functionaries, which only 
could be investigated before Congress, shall be referred to and concluded 
before the Supreme Court of the nation. 

Artic.e 5. All the subaltern officers of the states shall also continue for 
the present (the places which are vacant not to be filled), but they, as well 
as the offices, revenues, and branches under their charge, remain subject to 
and at the disposal of the supreme government of the nation, by means of 
their respective governors. 

This brings us to a time when the Texans already were in 
arms. It is now in order to set down what was happening in the 
state of Coahuila-~Texas while these extraordinary proceedings 


were going forward. 


V 


When the news reached Coahuila-Texas in June, 1834, that 
Santa Anna had dissolved Congress and assumed the powers of 
a dictator, it caused much concern among the state officials. A 
session of the legislature had just been held at Monclova, the 
temporary capital, but most of the members had returned to their 
homes. The permanent deputation, however, which was com- 
posed of three members of the legislature, met with the Gov- 
ernor’s council and such members of the legislature as were still 
in the city, and issued a decree designed to prevent any centralist 
movement within the state. Promulgated by Governor Villasefior 
on June 24, it decreed “that the state shall not permit the exalted 
name of religion to be wantonly invoked within its territory, and 
its present tranquillity disturbed by resorting to promunciamentos, 
under that or any other pretence.” It decreed further that “the 
state shall not consent to the impunity of the crimes of those 
persons, hostile to federal institutions, who have sought to screen 
themselves within the mantle of religion, availing themselves of 
the ignorance and superstition of some of the towns to excite 
sedition.” It directed the Governor to use “whatever measures 
he shall deem proper to obstruct the efforts of those who make 
such attempts, banishing them from the state.” And finally it 
decreed that “the executive shall not permit troops of the stand- 
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ing army to be introduced into the state, under any pretence.” At 
the same time it authorized an immediate increase of the active 
militia and summoned a special session of the legislature for Au- 
gust 11 to consider measures “for the safety of the Federation”, 

It is worthy of remark that all of the signers of these decrees 
were native-born Mexicans, the President and Secretary respec- 
tively of the permanent deputation being Marcial Borrego and 
J. J. Grande, and Governor Villasefior’s secretary being J. An- 
tonio Padilla. 

It would be gratifying to record that this defiance of Santa 
Anna was backed up by a vigorous policy, but such was not the 
case. Within a month these same gentlemen signed another decree 
ignobly reversing their position. The explanation is that for 
more than a year a controversy over the location of the state cap- 
ital had been in progress between the supporters of Monclova and 
those of Saltillo. The action of the state authorities at Monclova 
was seized upon by the Saltillo faction as an opportunity, and 
they immediately set up a rival state government, declaring that 
at Monclova to be illegal, and pronounced in favor of the plan 
of Cuernavaca. Fearing that this would win the support of Santa 
Anna for Saltillo, the Monclova authorities adopted a decree de- 
claring their loyalty to Santa Anna and in effect nullifying their 
previous decrees. The special session of the legislature did not 
materialize, though the members from the departments of the 
Brazos and of Béxar went to Monclova to attend it. Meantime, 
Santa Anna took a hand in the matter, removed Villasefior and 
appointed a military governor for the state, decided in favor of 
Monclova as the capital, and called an election for new state 
officers and a new legislature. During this period the political 
chiefs of both Béxar and the Brazos proposed that Texas hold a 
convention to provide a state government of its own, but this 
was vigorously opposed by the leading Anglo-Americans and the 
proposal was rejected. 

When the new state legislature met at Monclova on March 1, 
1835, however, it had become clear that the object of the cen- 
tralist Congress was to destroy the constitution. The legislature 
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was overwhelmingly opposed to such a course, and when Zacatecas 
denounced the decree reducing the militia, it adopted a memorial 
to Congress backing up this stand and demanding repeal of the 
law. Then on April 22, 1835, it adopted a ringing “exposition” 
denying the power of Congress to change the constitution except 
in accordance with the methods provided in that document itself. 
It called attention to the fact that “ideas and opinions have been 
advanced in your honorable body as unreasonable as if the present 
General Congress considered itself possessed of unlimited power 
to alter the constitution.” It then continued as follows: 

It is not conceived how a national representation, owing its origin to an 
existing fundamental pact, can have power to re-reform or change it as it 
may think proper. Upon what principle of constitutional right can it be 
founded? What former acts for its organization could have conferred upon 
it so extraordinary a prerogative? The electoral acts, from which source its 
authority was received—were they not performed according to the same 
constitution? Then, the present national Congress neither does nor should 
possess more powers than those intrusted in articles 47, 48, 49, and 50 of 
the Federal constitution, as the people, in constituting the same, have exer- 
cised no other acts or forms than those prescribed by the same constitution, 
and in the manner therein provided. Therefore, the state of Coah~‘la- 
Texas, lawfully represented by its legislature, protests in the most solemn 
manner, that having joined in the Confederacy by virtue of the funda- 
mental pact, and on the basis therein established, it neither does, nor ever 
will, recognize the acts and measures emanating from the General Congress, 
should they not conform to the plain meaning of the aforementioned arti- 
cles. It will admit no other amendments of the constitution than those 
effected comformably to the steps and requisites provided in the same; on 
the contrary, it will regard any measure transcending these legal provisions 
as a violation of its sovereignty. 

The “exposition” denounced the plan of Cuernavaca and se- 
verely criticized Santa Anna for undertaking an expedition 
against Zacatecas, a friendly state, while permitting oppressive 
and revolutionary acts to be committed by the army and the cen- 
tralists without taking any steps against them. 

This was plain talk, and it could have no other effect than a 
direct clash with Santa Anna. This fact undoubtedly was recog- 
nized. The new governor, Augustin Viesca, issued a call for three 
hundred militiamen from Texas, one hundred from each of the 


three departments, to sustain the government. The trouble with 
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Saltillo had broken out anew, and that faction had appealed to 
Santa Anna and to General Martin Perfecto de Cos, the new 
commandant of the northern states, for support. Viesca made 
this the excuse for summoning the militiamen. 

When Viesca’s call reached the Anglo-American communities 
in the department of the Brazos, there was practically no response 
to it. This was due partly to the fact that the legislature had 
made itself very unpopular in Texas because of certain measures 
by which it had disposed of immense tracts of land in Texas for 
a pittance. But even apart from that, there was as yet no crystal- 
lized public sentiment in favor of resistance of the movement 
toward centralism. When later a message came from General 
Cos to the effect that he had arrested Governor Viesca and other 
state officials, and directing the political chief to keep order in 
that department pending the appointment of new officials, there 
was a meeting at San Felipe which proposed to send a party to 
rescue the Governor. But nothing practical ever came of this 


proposal, and it was followed by decided reaction when meetings 
in other communities objected to the attempt of one community 
to plunge Texas into a revolution against the Mexican govern- 
ment. 


The first clear-cut revolutionary move took place at San Felipe 
the day after the letter from Cos arrived. This was on June 22, 
1835. The courier who brought Cos’s Jetter also bore letters 
directed to the commander of a small force of Mexican soldiers 
stationed at Anahuac on Galveston Bay, and somebody got the 
idea of waylaying him. The courier was held up and the letters 
examined. They disclosed that a large military force was to be 
sent to Texas in the near future and that plans were on foot to 
“settle” affairs in Texas. “In a very short time the affairs of 
Texas will be definitely settled,” wrote the commandant at San 
Antonio, “for which purpose the Government has ordered a 
strong division composed of the troops which were at Zacatecas 
to take up the line of march.” The persons who had captured 
these letters from the courier showed them to the political chief, 
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and arrangements were made for a public meeting the next day. 
It turned out to be a clearly revolutionary gathering. The reso- 
lution it adopted was written by someone who was perfectly 
familiar with all that had been going on at Mexico City and who 
had a full comprehension of the significance of events there in 
relation to the future of the Texans. The “invasions of the 
rights” of the state of Coahuila~Texas were enumerated under 
nine heads, each of which described accurately some aspect of the 
course being followed by the General Congress and the Govern- 
ment at Mexico City. But the keynote of that meeting, and 
the dominant issue in Texas during the next two months, was 
contained in the question: “Are you prepared to receive such a 
government as it may please Commandant-General Cos and his 
masters to give you and again receive a military officer for your 
governor?” 

There was immediate reaction against the unequivocal stand of 
this meeting, and another meeting, which was held at Columbia 
the next day, sounded a less drastic note which became dominant 
during the next two months. This second meeting declared it was 
inexpedient to “adopt any measures of committal” until JJ citi- 
zens could be consulted. “We recommend to the citizens of 
Texas,” a resolution set forth, “union, concert, and moderation in 
the adoption of measures to meet the present crisis; and . . . we 
pledge our fortunes, lives, and honors in support of such meas- 
ures as the maority may adopt.” 

In this way the movement was started for a general consulta- 
tion of the people in a representative convention. During the next 
two months local meetings were held in every community in 
Texas, and all of them passed moderately worded resolutions 
calling for a consultation of the people to decide what should be 
done. During that period the determination became general 
among the people that the decision must be their own and that 
consequently the introduction of national troops into Texas on 
any pretext must be resisted to the limit. 

But the counsel of moderation came too late to prevent an in- 
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cident which was widely condemned during this two-month pe- 
riod of meetings. A party of Texans under the leadership of 
William B. Travis went directly from the San Felipe meeting of 
June 22 to the coast, captured the fort at Anahuac, and disarmed 
the small force of Mexican soldiers there. Taking for granted 
that the San Felipe meeting meant the beginning of armed re. 
sistance of the centralists, Travis and his companions saw no rea- 
son why the taking of the fort should be postponed. Its chief re- 
sult was a demand from Cos that Travis and other leaders of 
the escapade be arrested and turned over to the military author. 
ities. They were not arrested, of course, but their exploit was 
widely condemned throughout Texas during the next two months 
as a flagrant case of minority action for which all were blamed, 
and which should not be countenanced. 

Besides the demand for a consultation at which the Texans 
might determine their own course in accordance with the will of 
the majority, and the resolve that troops must be kept out of 
Texas in order that this decision might be freely made, the one 
point on which the meetings were in general agreement was that 
the constitution of 1824 must be upheld. Throughout the rest of 
Mexico the supporters of the constitution had been completely 


overawed by the army. When Governor Viesca escaped from his | 


captors and crossed the Rio Grande into Texas, he came to the 
only free area remaining in all Mexico. The same may be said of 
Lorenzo de Zavalla, who had been chairman of the Constituent 
Congress that framed the constitution, and who also came to Texas 
about this time. The Texans were beginning to realize, however, 
that they had a bigger stake in the struggle than had any other 
section of the country. It was no mere abstract federalism which 
impelled them to consider armed resistance: a centralized govern- 
ment at Mexico City, ruled by the military and the clergy, would 
have meant the end of all their hopes. For it would have restored 
all the evils which union with Coahuila had involved at first, and 
would have destroyed all the advantages of that union. The 
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maintenance of the constitution began to take on for the Texans 
the aspect of a question of their very existence. 

It was at this point that Stephen F. Austin, who had been a 
prisoner at Mexico City for more than a year, returned to Texas. 
During the previous six months he had been at liberty within 
the limits of Mexico City, and he had first-hand knowledge of 
what had been happening there. Moreover, he had talked with 
Santa Anna and with other Mexican leaders about the future of 
Texas. A large number of the Texans regarded him as their 
natural leader, and as the news of his return home flashed over 
Texas the question of the hour became that of his attitude toward 
the growing crisis. 


VI 


Austin made his position crystal-clear in an address at a banquet 
given in his honor at Brazoria on September 8, 1835. The future 
status of Texas, he insisted, rested entirely in the hands of the 
Texans, and a consultation of all Texas was necessary to deter- 
mine the will of the majority in the situation. He responded to 
the toast: “The constitutional rights and security and peace of 
Texas—they ought to be maintained; and, jeopardized as they 
now are, they demand a general consultation of the people.” But 
the important thing in relation to the present inquiry is that he 
set forth in his address his own conception of the principles in- 
volved. Here is the passage which outlines them: 


The revolution in Mexico is drawing to a close. The object is to change 
the form of government, destroy the Federal constitution of 1824, and es- 
tablish a central or consolidated government. The states are to be converted 
into provinces. 

Whether the people of Texas ought or ought not to agree to this change, 
and relinquish all or part of their constitutional rights under the constitu- 
tion of 1824, is a question of the most vital importance, one that calls for 
the deliberate consideration of the people, and can only be decided by them 
fairly convened for the purpose. As a citizen of Texas I have a right to an 
— on so important a matter. I have no other right and pretend to no 
other... 

Under the Spanish government Texas was a separate and distinct prov- 
ince; as such it had a separate and distinct local organization. It was one 
of the unities that composed the general mass of the nation, and as such 
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participated in the war of the revolution, and was represented in the Con- 
stituent Congress of Mexico that formed the constitution of 1824. This 
Constituent Congress, so far from destroying this unity, expressly recog- 
nized and confirmed it, by the law of May 7, 1824, which united Texas 
with Coahuila provisionally under the special guarantee of being made a 
state of the Mexican Confederation as soon as it possessed the necessary ele- 
ments. That law and the Federal constitution gave to Texas a specific 
political existence, and vested in its inhabitants special and defined rights, 
which can only be relinquished by the people acting for themselves as a 
unity and not a part of Coahuila, for the reason that the union with Coa- 
huila was /imited, and only gave power to the state of Coahuila and Texas 
to govern Texas for the time being, ut always subject to the vested rights 
of Texas. The state therefore cannot relinquish those vested rights by 
agreeing to the change of government or by any other act, unless expressly 
authorized by the people of Texas to do so, neither can the general gov- 
ernment of Mexico legally deprive Texas of them, without the consent of 
this people. These are my opinions. 

An important question now presents itself to the people of this country. 
The Federal constitution of 1824 is about to be destroyed, the system of 
government changed, and a central or consolidated one established. Will 
this act annihilate all the natural rights of Texas, and subject the country 
to the uncontrolled and unlimited dictation of the new government? 

This is a subject of most vital importance. I have no doubt the Federal | 
constitution will be destroyed, and a central government established, and | 
that the people here will soon be called upon to say whether they agree to 
this change or not. This matter requires the most calm discussion, the most 
mature deliberation, and the most perfect union. How is this to be ob- 
tained? I see but one way, and that is a general consultation of the people 
by means of delegates elected for that purpose, with full powers to give 
such an answer in the name of Texas to this question as they may deem best, 
and to adopt such measures as the tranquillity and salvation of the country 
require. 


-_- Ga a= 2 = me -. 





To this clear-cut statement of the principles involved in the 
situation, Austin added a statement of his position with respect 
to the introduction of troops into Texas. 


In all my conversations with the President and ministers and men of in- 
fluence [he said], I advised that no troops should be sent to Texas, and no 
cruisers along the coast. I gave it as my decided opinion that the inevitable 
consequence of sending an armed force to this country would be war. | 
stated that there was a sound and correct moral principle in the people of 
Texas that was abundantly sufficient to restrain or put down all turbulent 
or seditious movements, but that this moral principle could not and would 
not unite with any armed force sent against this country; on the contrary 
it would resist and repel it, and ought to do so. 


In the light of this, it becomes plain why Austin, as the recog- 
nized leader of the Texans and as head of a committee created to 
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direct the course of events, had no choice but to call his fellow citi- 
zens to arms as soon as definite and reliable information was 
received that Cos had landed on the coast of Texas at the head of 
an army, intending to prevent the holding of a consultation and 
to compel the Texans to submit to any changes that might be 
made in the form of government. And it becomes plain, too, 
what Austin meant when he declared the cause of the Texans was 
sound and just, a defense of constitutional rights against military 
usurpation. 


The final answer of General Cos has just been received [he wrote]. It 
is positive that . . . the people of Texas must unconditionally submit to 
any reforms or alterations that Congress chooses to make in the constitution. 
. . » Can or will the people submit to this? According to the position al- 
ready taken by them they cannot. War is inevitable. 


And so the war began. It was a war in defense of the constitu- 
tional rights of the Texans and of the constitution of 1824. When 
the little band of Texans in the Alamo to a man sacrificed their 
lives rather than surrender or retreat, they did so under a Mex- 
ican flag, across the face of which the figures “1824” had been 
printed. The consultation, which had been held in due course, 
had declared that the Texans “have taken up arms in defense of 
their rights and liberties, which were threatened by encroachments 
of military despots, and in defense of the republican principles of 
the federal constitution of Mexico of 1824.” It declared also 
that the Texans “offer their support and assistance to such of the 
members of the Mexican confederacy as will take up arms against 
military despotism.” 

A copy of the decree of October 3, by which the General Con- 
gress abolished the states, was received in Texas late in Novem- 
ber, after the consultation had been held and a provisional gov- 
ernment established. Austin translated the document and called 
it to the attention of the Council of the provisional government. 
He pointed out that this decree changed the situation radically 
and that it called for another convention of the people. When 
the first convention was held, the destruction of the constitution 
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and the establishment of centralism had been only threatened, 
Now they were accomplished facts. “The decree of the third of 
October, therefore, if carried into effect,” he wrote to the Coun-_ 
cil, “evidently leaves no remedy for Texas but resistance, seces-_ 
sion from Mexico, and a direct resort to natural rights.” The™ 
Council, acting upon the advice of Austin, and over the veto of 
the Provisional Governor, Henry Smith, called another con- 
vention to be held on March 1, 1836. It was this convention that, | 
on March 2, adopted the Texas declaration of independence. — 

The argument could be elaborated considerably, and much 
other material introduced to support it, but it ought to be clear 
from the foregoing that Austin had good ground upon which to 
assert that the basis of the belligerency of the Texans was sound | 
and just and that the Texans in taking up arms were defending 
their constitutional rights against military usurpation. Indeed, 
the evidence herein submitted ought to be sufficient to conv 110e¢/ 
an impartial world today. 








